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is with the deepest regret that members of the Association will have learned of the 
death, which occurred on 24 September, of George Cookson, Editor of English. The 
end came after a short illness, and to all who saw him at the Annual General Meeting and 
Luncheon in July apparently well and in his usual good spirits the news must have been 
as unexpected as it was grievous. 

Cookson, a member of a distinguished family, had a notable career. An exhibitioner of 
Lincoln, he captained the Oxford Rugby XV in 1891, was a member of the Egyptian 
Educational Service from 1895 to 1905, served on the staff at Dartmouth, where he gave 
special tuition to the Prince of Wales, from 1905 to 1911, and was an Inspector under 
the Board of Education from 1912 to 1931, with two years’ war service in France. 

Cookson had been editor of English for thirteen years since its inception in the summer 
of 1936. Thus the journal has so far had no other directing hand, and it is difficult to 
imagine it without him. In the Editorial with which the first number opened he expressed 
the hope that English would prove a fruitful means of expression for teachers and students 
of English, a bond of union between our branches at home and overseas, and would attract 
to the Association all who cared for ‘the Language and Literature most widely known among 
men’. With quiet efficiency and unfailing industry and purpose he set himself to fulfil 
his aims, and he has left English with an established name and reputation and influence 
both in the world of education and of letters. 

Himself a discerning and gifted reviewer he was especially keen that reviews should 
reach as high a standard as possible, but also in respect of poetry, academic essays, dramatic 
criticism, and occasional fiction, he took the same pains to procure and encourage the best 
obtainable according to his resources. He never thought that English was the place for icono- 
clastic experiment, and in a revolutionary world of shifting values he remained loyal to the 
same standards of genuine scholarship and natural beauty in which he steadfastly believed. 

His dignity and unfailing courtesy, his charm and humour and kindliness, won him 
universal affection and respect among colleagues, contributors, and all who knew him. 
The Association owes him much: perhaps even more than his unassuming work made 
evident. Our sincere sympathy goes out to his wife and family. And we hope that English, 
the occupation and the pleasure of his retirement, will prosper in the future as it did under 
his guidance, for it is safe to say that that is the reward he would most value in return for 
his faithful service. 
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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 
SHAKESPEARE AT STRATFORD 1949 


HIS year’s six productions at Stratford’s 

Memorial Theatre had three virtues in 
common. Firstly, they were all splendid spec- 
tacles. A lovelier stage vision than Much Ado 
could not easily be pictured, and, though not 
on the same sustained pictorial level, Othello 
and Henry VIII and even the rather crude 
Cymbeline and Victorian Dream had constant 
scenes which delighted the eye. Secondly, 
every player, whether protagonist or mute 
soldier, citizen or servant, played with an in- 
tensity worthy of the Comédie Frangaise. Wea- 
pons and banners and torches were carried 
with the same unflagging precision as crowds 
and armies were mustered and fairies and 
courtiers clustered or danced : moreover, every- 
one on the stage listened admirably—a rare 
and excellent thing in players. Thirdly, the box- 
office was besieged daily, and queues assembled 
at dawn patiently to attempt entrance. Nothing 
in the way of enthusiastic support was wanting, 
and no one could say that the poet lacked 
honour in his own county. 

Only one thing was needed to make Strat- 
ford of 1949 a high-water mark of Shakespear- 
ian production, but that, unfortunately, was a 
first essential. Except for two famous and ex- 
perienced players—Mr. Godfrey Tearle and 
Mr. Leon Quartermaine—no one seemed 
capable of speaking poetry or willing even to 
preserve the rhythmic pulse of blank verse. As 
though scared of appearing ‘ham’, the com- 
pany consistently robbed the lines of the music 
and exquisite verbal beauty which make them 
the loveliest language ever devised by man. 

A passage from Walter Raleigh’s Shakespeare 
on the Elizabethan boy players, if extended to 
actors as well as actresses, tells the truth: 


‘It may be doubted whether Shakespeare 
has not suffered more than he has gained by 
the genius of latter-day actresses, who bring 
into the plays a realism and a robust emo- 
tion which sometimes obscure the sheer 
poetic value of the author’s conception. . . . 
Poetry, like religion, is outraged when it is 
made a platform for the exhibition of their 


own talent and passion by those who are its 
ministers.’ 


Another passage may be quoted, tucked 
away in a critique by Lytton Strachey on an 
unassuming amateur performance of Henry IV, 
Pt. I given in 1919 by undergraduates at 
Cambridge: 

‘The event was full of surprises. The King 
was speaking. The blasé critic might well 
prick up his ears. How very rarely has a 
King been heard to speak on any stage! Yet 
that was what the King unmistakably was 
doing. He was neither mouthing, nor gesti- 
culating, nor rolling his eyes, nor singing, 
nor chopping his words into mincemeat, nor 
dragging them out in slow motion up and 
down the diatonic scale; he was simply 
speaking; and as he spoke one became con- 
scious of a singular satisfaction—of soothing 
harmonies, of lovely language flowing in fine 
cadences, of beautiful images unwinding 
beautifully, of the subtle union of thought 
and sound. He ceased, and another speaker 
followed, and yet another; and the charm 
remained unbroken. This, then, was the first 
surprise—the delight of hearing the blank 
verse of Shakespeare spoken unaffectedly ... 
the next was the perception of the fact that 
given a good delivery of the verse the interest 
of drama and character automatically fol- 
lowed.’ 


Actors of Shakespeare do not nowadays 
mouth or roll their eyes or sing, but going to 
the other extreme, they chop the iambic penta- 
meter into prose conversation which extinguishes 
the verse and does not produce satisfactory 


prose. 

To speak Shakespearian verse it is as neces- 
sary—usually more necessary—to think what 
one is saying as it is in modern prose drama, 
but it is also essential to conceive and speak it 
(both in tone and varying tempo) in terms of 
music. The five acts are an orchestral score 
capable of yielding every facet of bewitching 
sound from the lightest of melodies to the most 
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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


sonorous harmonies and only await the pro- 
ducer who can conduct it and the actors who 
can play the verbal music. 

Shakespeare was a superb dramatist and 
a profound psychologist, but also he was the 
world’s supreme poet, and unless a Shake- 
spearian production proves that, it is robbing 
Shakespeare (and the audience) of the most 
divine of Shakespeare’s attributes: that, in fact, 
which combined with the two other gifts con- 
stitutes his singular eminence. Producers and 
players who fail to recognize this may prove 


themselves perfectly equipped to present Con- 
greve or Ibsen or Shaw, but not the plays of the 
world’s greatest poet. 

So favourable are the conditions at Stratford 
and so much intelligence, enthusiasm, and in- 
dustry are apparent in its direction and execu- 
tion, that it is to be hoped that next year, 
especially with the help of Mr. John Gielgud 
who will head the cast, the essential Shakespeare 
may emerge to satisfy not only the eye but the 
ear, not only the mind but the soul. 

G. B. 


CONTEMPORARY POETRY: FAILURE AND 
ACHIEVEMENT 


By PETER LEYLAND 


Under the flag of this pneumatic moon, 

—Blown up to bursting, white-washed white, 
And painted like the moon,—the piracies of day 
Scuttle the crank hulk of witless night 

The great black innocent Othello of a thing 

Is undone by the nice clean pocket handkerchief 
Of 6 a.m., and though the moon is only an old 
Wetwash snotrag.... 


ONTEMPORARY verse is seen some- 
where near its nadir in these lines; but 
their peculiar characteristics are derived from 
poetry of a much higher order. In the near 
future, must the tendencies of the bulk of 
recent poetry be intensified, as is often as- 
sumed ? Or has the time come to remember the 
German proverb, ‘It’s no use running if you’re 
on the wrong road’? 

‘Modern poetry’, said Professor Bowra in 
1946, ‘is the culmination of a process in which 
poets have tried to make poetry more truly 
itself and to stress its intrinsic, essential quali- 
ties... . They select only the striking moments 
in an experience and give to each of these its 
full emotional value. . . . Since it is subjective 
and deals with spiritual states, it is bound to be 
symbolical.’ This poetry had its origin partly, 
and indeed largely, in the French Symbolism 
of the nineteenth century, which was defined as 
follows by Edmund Wilson, in words closely 
similar to those used by Professor Bowra of 
contemporary English verse: ‘An attempt by 
carefully studied means—a complicated asso- 
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ciation of ideas represented by a medley of 
metaphors—to communicate unique personal 
feelings.’ T. S. Eliot himself has said that when 
he was beginning to write poetry Symons’s 
outline of Symbolism acted upon him ‘as an 
introduction to wholly new feelings, as a revela- 
tion’; and through Eliot, more than any other 
one man, the style and doctrines of Symbolism 
have permeated English poetry. 

Next in importance to Symbolism has been 
the influence of the Metaphysical poets of the 
seventeenth century with their intellectual, 
realistic, image-laden verse, harsh and frank 
and witty. This poetry was found congenial in 
an age of doubt and disillusion: an age of post- 
war, or rather inter-war, chaos and depression: 
an age, too, when the discoveries of psychology 
and anthropology were felt to have thrown a 
new and disconcerting light on human per- 
sonality. Other influences, especially in the 
nineteen-thirties, included the metrical inno- 
vations of Wilfred Owen, the austere, powerful, 
and idiomatic work of W. B. Yeats, and (still 
more important) the Victorian experiments of 
Hopkins with language, syntax, and rhythm. 
On Auden’s influence I need not dwell. 

One achievement of recent verse, due above 
all to Eliot, must be recognized at once with 
gratitude, namely, a new catholicity of diction, 
and the free use in poetry of the vocabulary and 
syntax of colloquial English as it is spoken to-day. 
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CONTEMPORARY POETRY: FAILURE AND ACHIEVEMENT 


In the last twenty-five years or so, the 
Symbolist doctrines and technique have been 
applied in this country in new ways to a variety 
of subjects: for example, to the theories of 
Marx, of Freud, and (especially in Sidney 
Keyes’s poems) of Jung; to the experiences of 
war; to personal feelings of many kinds; and to 
religion, by Eliot and Dr. Edith Sitwell among 
others. The tendencies still continue. As a re- 
viewer has remarked in the Times Literary Sup- 
plement, the most recent shift has been ‘from 
collective to individual values . . . from an ex- 
plicitly ideological poetry to one concerned 

ly with the problems of the human 
individual’. At the same time there has been ‘a 
more personal and spontaneous use of imagery’. 

To what does all this add up? If we must 
answer, “To a period of minor achievement’, 
what limitations produce this result? 

First, we have the sound of contemporary 
verse. Much modern poetry is neither wholly 
metrical verse nor wholly free verse (that is, 
verse without any identifiable metrical pat- 
tern). As in the lines on the moon, it is a half- 
breed form in which the poet hints at an under- 
lying pattern, from which repeatedly and with- 
out warning he departs. At the same time we 
find a lack of attention to the harmony of 
vowels and consonants quite contrary to the 
English tradition. For the sake of sound, Collins 
altered this line: ‘May hope, O pensive Eve, to 
soothe thine ear.’ But well-known living poets 
have not altered such lines as these: 


‘And through the quads dogmatic words 
clear’; 
‘Our eyes mud these scraps rub on’; 
‘Soundlessly collateral and incompatible’; 
‘Presides, striking the sides of ice-bergs’ ; 
‘Dumbfounds and profoundly confounds the 
boundary of my sense’; 
‘And rummage in my stomach with bloody 
hands’; 
‘Let us but set these not too pleasant memories’; 
‘The serenity only a deliberate hebetude’ ; 
‘Words, after speech, reach 
Into the silence’. 
(Compare Hall’s phrase of which Milton was 
fiercely contemptuous: ‘To teach each hollow 
grove’.) 
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a wide public, and still more in communicating 


That list could be lengthened indefinitely, 
Qne must, of course, distinguish. Admirable 
and novel music is to be found in the verse of 
Dylan Thomas and Sacheverell Sitwell, to say 
nothing of poets like Roy Campbell and Andrew 
Young who stand apart from the main trend of 
recent poetry, and are not here discussed. 

The last three instances in the list were from 
the poet who, with the exception of Byron, 
has perhaps a more limited ear for the music of 
English verse than any other poet who has had 
a comparable influence on our poetry. ‘I have 
never been able’, Eliot has said, ‘to retain the 
names of feet and metres, or to pay the proper 
respect to the accepted rules of scansion’. Yeats 
complained of Eliot’s ‘rhythmical flatness’ and 
‘monotony of accent’; and some of his lines, it 
has been suggested, might be more acceptable 
to French than English ears if read aloud with 
a strong French accent. The necessary distinc- 
tion is not always drawn between his mastery 
of language (in particular his phrase-making 
power) and a relative insensitiveness to rhythm, 
pitch, rhyme, and the harmony of vowels and 
consonants. 

Together with lack of music we have obscu- 
rity in much recent verse. The French Symbol- 
ists were attracted by Poe’s suggestion that an 
excess of meaning turns poetry into prose. 
Certainly good poetry may be difficult, and 
there has been plenty of clear, bad poetry. 
Nevertheless, clarity is a great help in reaching 


with posterity. What profit is there in sharing 
the limited immortality of Persius, who is re 
membered by infuriated schoolboys as the 
most obscure surviving poet of ancient Rome? 
Moreover, reading contemporary verse we may 
often ask ourselves: How far is this darkness 
genuine? Why should imagination function 
only in a fog? Many a twentieth-century poet 
has taken Donne as his master; but we remem 
ber Burke’s remark on an imitation of Johnson 
—‘it has all the contortions of the Sibyl, with 
out the inspiration’. If Tennyson, as Carlyle 
said, always seemed to be carrying about with 
him a bit of private chaos which he was mant 
facturing into cosmos, that was very healthy; 
but with a modern poet we may sometimes 
wonder whether he is carrying about a bit of 
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rather commonplace cosmos, which he is 
struggling to convert into showy chaos. And 
he succeeds. How disconcerting it is, after we 
have unravelled some poem, when the feeling 
steals over us that it is like a surrealist painting 
daubed on an ostrich-shell—queer on top, and 
nothing underneath. 

Sometimes it is said that because our times 
are complex and difficult, poetry should be 
complex and difficult. To an argument couched 
in a similar form, Johnson replied simply with 
a parody: “Who drives fat oxen should himself 
be fat.’ In any event poets have to be discreet 
in reflecting the characteristics of their times. 
In the Dark Ages the poets, almost without 
exception, perfectly exemplified the darkness 
of their age: that is why they are forgotten. 
Together with obscurity we find the undue 
pursuit of originality, and the oddity to which 
it leads. No one called the moon a ‘wetwash 
snotrag’ until the other day. The desire to be 
original constantly recurs among poets. ‘I do 
not sing the old songs, for the new are far 
better’, said Timotheus, and with him (roughly 
speaking) began the decay of the greatest 
period of Greek poetry. 

The next limitation is the highly subjective 
character of contemporary poetry. Often the 
poet expresses by preference his own moods 
and reactions, applying to external events and 
situations some such criterion as that which 
caused André Gide to dislike Rome: ‘I do not 
find myself interesting here.’ Could any ten- 
dency be more unfortunate? Is this a time to 
scratch for mental fleas; or for a poet to mutter 
ina corner, ‘Somebody show me a new way to 


* lexpress futility’? 


Next we have the disproportionate impor- 
tance attached to the image, ‘the strong-point 
or “hedgehog”’’, in Day Lewis’s words, ‘into 
which the main body of poetry has withdrawn’. 
Many memorable images have been produced 
in freely associated poems. But the striking of 
one match after another affords no steady 
light; and when images succeed each other in 
this manner, we may well ask, ‘Where is the 
beginning, the middle, and the end of the 


}ipoem?’ Once there was a doctrine of form. 


The fact is that in many famous poems, ex- 
cluding the shortest, the place of images is not 
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unlike that of statues on the outside of a cathe- 
dral: they have their individual interest, but 
are primarily there to add to the general effect 
of the building. What metaphors there are in 
Aeschylus and Shakespeare! What similes in 
Homer, in the latter part of Isaiah, in Virgil 
and Dante and Milton! But we meet them, and 
pass on; their very effectiveness is enhanced, 
because, superb as they are, we feel that to the 
poet they are no more than incidental: bound 
up with, yet subordinate to, a wider purpose: 
controlled and ordered, with so much else, in 
an immense and rational design. We shall not, 
indeed, be far out if we say that for the poets 
with the greatest capacity for creating images, 
the creation of images is usually a secondary 
matter. Therefore, when poetry tends to cir- 
cumscribe itself within the image, it is seriously 
restricting its own capabilities. 

The poetry of T. S. Eliot, who, following an 
inner development of his own, has initiated so 
much which others have imitated, is not free 
from the characteristics which I have men- 
tioned. His prose writings, which have contri- 
buted much to his general reputation as a man 
of letters, suggest that he would gladly be re- 
garded as a classical poet; but, as Desmond 
MacCarthy has said, the word ‘classical’ may 
be vague, yet it is not so deplorably vague as 
to cover Eliot’s poetry ‘with its nexus of 
shadowy, flickering concepts’. But what is 
unique and fundamental in Eliot is the mood 
in which his poetry is written. At his best he is 
usually a poet of frustration and desolation, 
contrasting the world as he sees it with the 
finer world suggested in great literature, or sup- 
posed to have existed at some past time and 
place, or capable of existing if men everywhere 
were to accept and act upon the Christian 
revelation. His poetry has depth, but its range 
is narrow. It contains (this is said subject to 
minor reservations) no treatment of deeply- 
felt love between men and women; no strong 
feeling for Nature; apart from a deep interest 
in psychology and some of the social sciences, 
little that has been inspired by science, except 
by way of reaction against it; and no feeling 
for the joys and miseries of arduous action. All 
through the ages a relationship has held be- 
tween great poets and great men of action of 
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every kind. Achaeans lay siege to Troy; 
Homer is moved to make poetry of their ex- 


- ploits; Alexander reads Homer and is fired to 


his enterprises; and so it goes on—instances 
could be multiplied. In Eliot that link is 
broken; action does not move him, anyhow 
not to verse. There is-nothing in him of Roy 
Campbell’s spirit: 

This life’s as beautiful as fire 

But always fighting at the bit. 

Other poets have been narrow: Patmore, for 
example, and in the main Matthew Arnold, to 
name two poets of whom I take one to be of 
lesser, and the other of rather greater stature 
than Eliot. We do not spend time discussing 
their narrowness. But neither of them was taken 
as a guide and model by almost a whole 
generation of English poets. 

The renovation of diction has done its work, 
indispensable and irreversible; but, as so often 
happens, a movement which in several ways 
began by having a broadening effect has re- 
mained to exert a constricting influence on 
poetry. What will come next? 

In previous periods when our poetry was 
at a low ebb, the nature of the new poetry 
which was soon to be written could hardly be 
deduced from the poetry then prevalent; but 
something could be inferred from wider 
characteristics of the age, with which poetry 
was about to become commensurate. Litera- 
ture in any event cannot feed on literature: 
that would be cannibalism. The food of 
literature must always be life. What indica- 
tions for the future of poetry can we find in the 
life of our times? 

In 1548 a French doctor, Fernel, wrote as 
follows of his own age: “The world sailed round, 
the largest of earth’s continents discovered, the 
compass invented, the printing-press sowing 
knowledge, gunpowder revolutionizing the art 
of war, ancient manuscripts rescued, and the 
restoration of scholarship: all witness to the 
triumph of our New Age.’ How easy it is to- 
day to re-write that sentence: “The secret of 
flight discovered; the last of earth’s continents 
explored; the loftiest mountains climbed or all 
but climbed; the wireless broadcasting events 
as they happen; new weapons revolutionizing 


the art of war; the past known as never be. 
fore—prehistoric art, Sumerian cities, Chinese 
art and literature, each the possession of our age 
as distinctively as aircraft and radar; advances 
in medicine and every science, and progress in 
a synthesis of those sciences: all witness to’"— 
must we refrain from concluding, ‘the triumph 
of our New Age’? Yes, if we fix our thoughts 
on our two great wars, on suffering and un- 
certainty and standards lowered in this way 
or that. But there were counterparts to these 
things in the most famous ages of the past. 
Great ages are not great at every point. Look- 
ing at such ages, we remember above all their 
achievements: the heights they reached, the 
standards they set at their best and through 
their greatest representatives: not, in the first 
place at least, the miseries and difficulties which 
harassed them. We need not assume that 
posterity will disregard what is best in our age 
on account of its terrible accompaniments. 
In the past, new departures and positive 
achievements of the order of those of our age 
have usually had the most stirring effect on 
men’s imaginations, and hence on poetry. 
Men did not write only about the new things: 
men reinterpreted their whole world, and all 
human history, in the light of the new ideas. 
The most fundamental questions of man’s 
origin and destiny were brought up and looked 
at afresh with an eager and sometimes tumul- 
tuous passion. Creation had widened to 
man’s view: thought, emotion, and imagination 
could not keep silent about what they had 
seen and felt: and man wrote poetry. There 
was no question of that poetry hesitating to 
convey a meaning, lest that should be prosaic; 
or refraining from reasoning, on a similar 
ground; or rejecting anything which might 
appear incompatible with ‘pure poetry’— 
what is pure alcohol beside the best wine? 


Obscurity was exceptional: how could truth 
be expressed without clarity? Nor do we find 
an emphasis on the ‘unique personal feeling’ 
of the poet. The personal feelings of Homer, 
Virgil, and Shakespeare must, indeed, have 
been unique: how much do we know of them! 
Some poets wrote out of a sublime view of the 
world, visible and invisible: to have a sublime 
view of oneself—is that possible, or if it i 
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possible, is it healthy? Above all, that poetry, 
whether religious or humanist, tragic or hope- 
ful, retained a sense of the greatness of man, 
and of the dignity and value of his achievement. 

No doubt we have a special fear in our minds, 
the fear that the means exist, not in outer 
barbarians but within civilization itself, for 
bringing about a new Dark Age. In the sixth 
century A.D., when the last Dark Age was 
beginning, Boethius and Cassiodorus separ- 
ately took those steps for preserving ancient 
learning which made the Age, when it came, 
so much less dark than it might have been; 
and Justinian laboured (as he said) to build 
a citadel behind whose walls the treasures of 
the past could be safeguarded. Is it perhaps 
incumbent upon us today to take stock of our 
values: to discern what is most precious in our 
civilization: and to conserve that, as far as we 
can, for those who come after us? And if so, 
how better can this be done than in poetry? 
It is not merely a question of beauty, but 
equally of truth and goodness, and of social 
values. Poetry makes truth effective and vivid 
to the imagination, and ensures for truth a 
more general and deeper acceptance. As 
Wordsworth said, poetry ‘is the impassioned 
expression which is in the countenance of all 
science’, and its relation to philosophy and 
theology has been similar. And as for morality, 
most theories of the purpose of poetry have 
been in some degree didactic, or at least have 
looked upon it, in Sir Philip Sidney’s phrase, 
as ‘full of virtue-breeding delightfulness’. 

Forty years ago the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
had no article on ‘value’, except ‘value’ in 
economic theory; twenty years ago the new 
edition contained an excellent article on ‘value’ 
as used by philosophers; now the phrase 
‘Western values’ is on everyone’s lips. Already 
we discern more and more a positive pattern 
in our culture; and such a collective conscious- 
ness of the unity of a civilization, deepened by 
dangers averted, triumphs achieved, and new 
menaces impending, has in the past been 
extraordinarily favourable to the production of 
fine poetry. 

Nothing has been said in the interests either 


im of a romantic or of a classical way of writing. 


One thing, however, should be added. Let us 
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suppose that Sir Herbert Grierson was justified 
in suggesting that classical literature appears 
only in ages when special conditions are 
satisfied: ages in which artists are called upon 
to give form to certain collective feelings and 
thoughts. Is not a preliminary requirement of . 
that kind fulfilled in western Europe and 
America to-day? 

If verse is to be worthy of our age, or for that 
matter of English poetry in the past, there 
may well be a need for a greater variety of 
poetic form and content: for more narrative 
and philosophical poems, telling a story or 
following a train of thought, or doing both 
things together; for dramatic monologues and 
dialogues; for poems that make use of the 
past (including the new past of recent research) 
as a means of writing about the present: that 
draw ideas and imagery as freely from other 
sciences as from psychology and the social 
sciences: that exhibit the alliance, so charac- 
teristic of our age, between physical adventure 
and the search for truth. Never has any age given 
less excuse for narrowness. Moreover, within 
those bonds of metre ‘whose service is per- 
fect freedom’ many possibilities can be further 
explored, including (for example) the com- 
bination in the same stanza of feet possessing 
a different rhythmical base; the use of four- 
syllable feet; and the combination of iambic 
lines of five feet and three feet without rhyme. 

The magnitude of the menace need be no 
deterrent to the poet. ‘Will the firmer, thought 
the clearer, courage greater, as our might 
lessetis’; with those words English poetry 
virtually began, 950 years ago. As a man, the 
poet to-day would gladly have peace and 
security like everyone else; but as a poet he 
may, like Milton, sing all the better, if about 
more tragic themes, 


though fallen on evil days, 
On evil days though fallen, and evil tongues, 
In darkness, and with dangers compassed 
round. 


If a clean break is needed with the narrow 
and inadequate Symbolist doctrines, with the 
narrow and difficult Metaphysical-Symbolist 
style, when will that break come? It depends 


on the poets, as it depended on Spenser and 
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CONTEMPORARY POETRY: FAILURE AND ACHIEVEMENT 


Marlowe, on Milton and Dryden, on Words- 
worth and Coleridge; but this we can say, 
that at no time in the modern history of these 
islands has an age of crisis, of challenge, and 


of opportunity failed after a time—there may 
be a barren interval first—to elicit a literature, 
and especially a poetry, worthy of that crisis, 
of that challenge, and of that opportunity. 


BURTON THE ANATOMIST 


By E. L. 


OBERT BURTON was born at Lindley, 
in Leicestershire, on 8 February 1577; 
and was educated, first at Sutton Coldfield 
Grammar School, and later at Nuneaton 
Grammar School. When he suggests a change 
of air as a cure for melancholy, he praises 
‘Sutton Coldfield in Warwickshire (where I 
was once a Grammar Scholar) . . . which 
stands, as Camden notes, loco ingrato et sterili, 
but in an excellent air, and full of all manner 
of pleasures’. His study of melancholy, how- 
ever, seems to have begun at Sutton Coldfield 
Grammar School, for in describing the various 
causes of melancholy he says that “Tyrannical, 
impatient, hare-brain Schoolmasters . . . are 
in this kind as bad as hangmen and execu- 
tioners, . . . still chiding, railing, frowning, 
lashing, tasking, keeping, that [children] think 
no slavery in the world (as I once did myself) 
like to that of a Grammar Scholar’. 

In 1593 he became a commoner of Brasenose 
College, Oxford; and in 1599 he was elected 
student of Christ Church. On 29 November 
1616, the Dean and Chapter of Christ Church 
appointed him Vicar of St. Thomas’s Church 
in Oxford, and he seems to have performed 
his duties as Vicar conscientiously; but he was 
more interested in his studies, being keeper of 
the college library, and an assiduous frequenter 
of the newly founded Bodleian Library. After 
1630 he held two livings in Leicestershire as an 
‘absentee’ rector, but he remained in Christ 
Church leading a lonely life of celibacy and 
study. Of these years tradition recounts the 
story that when his depression was at its 
blackest he would go down to the waterside at 
Oxford, and listen to the bargees swearing at 
one another, ‘at which he would set his hands 
to his sides and laugh profusely’. But in his 
book we can feel that he was dissatisfied with 


BLACK 


his life at Oxford; ‘Oxford’, he says bitterly, 
‘is a microcosm of the greater world without; 
advancement goes not by merit, but by favour.’ 
Yet Burton had either to remain at Oxford or 
to starve; no other career was open to him. 
So he speaks bitterly of having wasted his life, 
of having been compelled to let his talents rust 
unused: ‘We that are University men, like 
so many hide-bound calves in a pasture, tarry 
out our time, wither away as a flower un- 
gathered in a garden, and are never used.’ 

In 1621 Burton first published The Anatomy 
of Melancholy. It is a book that is praised more 
often than it is read, and no man would ever 
think of reading it straight through. But if one 
dips at random, one usually reads on and on, 
finding it surprisingly difficult to put the book 
down, because there are so many amusing 
anecdotes in it; Dr. Johnson described it as 
‘the only book that ever took him out of bed 
two hours earlier than he wished to rise’. 

Burton tells us that he intended to write his 
book in Latin, and not to ‘prostitute his muse in 
English’; but the ‘mercenary stationers’ would 
only consent to publish it in English. A scholar 
who wrote in Latin was assured of an inter- 
national reputation, and Burton’s aim was to 
write a medical text-book. Burton would be 
much surprised to find out that his book is 
read only by those who find it amusing, and 
that many readers have supposed it was 
originally intended as a ridiculous parody of 
medical treatises. For Burton intended his 
book to be of practical use to all engaged in the 
cure of melancholy, and a twentieth-century 
Regius Professor of Medicine in the University 
of Oxford has described his book as ‘a great 
medical treatise, orderly in arrangement, serious 
in purpose’. So he hoped to write in Latin just 
as Bacon wrote his scientific books in Latin. 
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BURTON THE ANATOMIST 


Nevertheless, though Burton was not allowed 
to write in Latin, he wrote in a very latinized 
English. It was an age of experiments in 
language, when all writers were busy import- 
ing foreign words, Latin, French, Spanish, 
and Italian, which the language sometimes 
failed to digest immediately. Shakespeare was 
one of the busiest experimenters. In Love’s 
Labour ’s Lost he makes fun of the newfangled 
word ‘remuneration’; but when he comes to 
write Troilus and Cressida, about twelve years 
later, Ulysses treats the word seriously: 


O let not Virtue seek 
Remuneration for the thing it was. 


One of Shakespeare’s few mannerisms arises 
out of this growth in the Elizabethan vocabu- 
lary; he loves to make a line sound impressive 
by padding it out with two synonyms, one of 
which is usually an Anglo-Saxon word, the 
other a new Latin importation. Hamlet is full 
of such lines, two obvious examples being— 


Thy knotted and combined locks to part— 
and 
Hath op’d his ponderous and marble jaws. 


In humorous invective, moreover, Shakespeare 
strings together lists of synonyms in a style of 
which Burton is the most celebrated exponent. 
Thus—in The Comedy of Errors—Antipholus of 
Ephesus describes Pinch as— 


a hungry lean-faced villain, 
A mere anatomy, a mountebank, 
A threadbare juggler, and a fortune-teller, 
A needy, hollow-eyed, sharp-looking wretch, 
A living-dead man 


—and Kent’s abuse of Oswald (‘a knave; a 
rascal; an eater of broken meats. . .’) gives a 
better-known and more mature example of this 
style in invective which Shakespeare soon trans- 
ferred to the more natural medium of prose. 
This same love of synonyms is the most 
characteristic feature of Burton’s style; and 
the most typical sentence he ever wrote is a 
tour de force in the art of piling synonym on 
synonym. 
‘Every Lover admires his Mistress, though 
. She be very deformed of her self, ill-favoured, 


wrinkled, pimpled, pale, red, yellow, tanned, 
tallow-faced, have a swollen Juggler’s 
platter-face, or a thin, lean chitty-face, 
have clouds in her face, be crooked, dry, 
bald, goggle-ey’d, blear-ey’d, or with staring 
eyes, she looks like a squis’d cat, have a sharp 
Fox nose, a red nose, China flat great nose, 
nare simo patuloque, a nose like a promontory, 
she have filthy long unpared nails, scabbed 
hands or wrists, a tanned skin, a rotten 
carkass, crooked back, she stoops, is lame, 
splay-footed, as slender in the middle as a Cow 
in the waist, gouty legs, her ankles hang over 
her shoes, a very monster, an auf imperfect, 
her whole complexion savours, an harsh 
voice, incondite gesture, vile gait, a vast 
virago, or an ugly Tit, a slug, a fat fustilugs, 

a truss, a long lean raw-bone, a skeleton, 

a sneaker, (si qua latent meliora puta) and to 

thy judgment looks like a merd in a lan- 

thorn, whom thou couldest not fancy for 

a world, remedium amoris to another man, a 

dowdy, a slut, a scold, a nasty, rank, rammy, 

filthy, beastly quean, dishonest peradven- 
ture, obscene, base, beggarly, rude, foolish, 
untaught, peevish, . . . and if he love her 
once, he admires her for all this, he takes no 
notice of any such errors, or imperfections 
of body or mind. He had rather have her 

than any woman in the world. If he were a 

King, she alone should be his Queen, his 

Empress.’ 

So Burton describes the symptoms of love. 
The Latin quotations betray a man who finds 
it easier to write in Latin than in his native 
language. The ldose, haphazard way in which 
the sentence is thrown together shows that 
English prose is still immature in 1621. The 
sentence is rambling and spineless; it has no 
arrangement and no structure. Phrases in 
apposition are scattered about the unfortunate 
sentence like pimples on the face of an adole- 
scent. English prose, in fact, was still in its 
adolescence. It was still eccentric and pedantic; 
often homely and forceful, but rarely simple. It 
possessed strength and freedom, but lacked 
structure and technique. Burton’s virile prose 
compares with the polished style of Addison or 
Gibbon as the hearty slogging of a blacksmith 
compares with the artistry and the majesty of 
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BURTON THE ANATOMIST 


Compton. Yet there are times when we would 
sooner watch the blacksmith. 

Burton’s book shows how melancholy is 
‘an inbred malady in every one of us’. In 
Book I he deals with the causes, symptoms, 
and types of melancholy; in Book II he deals 
with the cures; and in Book III, the one most 
interesting to modern readers, he deals in great 
detail with two particular kinds of melancholy, 
love melancholy and religious melancholy. 
Burton describes the various kinds of lover, 
showing deep insight into character, and 
making use of a very cynical irony. His 
instances range from the Wife of Bath, who 
married her first husband when she was twelve, 
to ‘decripit, hoary, harsh, writhen, crooked, 
toothless, bald, blear-eyed old men’ who get 
a young wife or a courtesan when they can 
scarce lift a ‘leg over a sill’. His encyclopaedic 
list of the ‘Artificial Allurements’ which women 
have used to attract men makes very entertain- 
ing reading; and he quotes many stories as 
examples of both the right use and the wrong 
use of such devices. With characteristic indeci- 
sion he gives us two views of dancing: 


‘Incitamentum libidinis, Petrarch calls it, the 
spur of lust, a circle of which the Devil himself 
is the centre. Many women that use it have come 
dishonest home, most indifferent, none better. 
Another terms it, the companion of all filthy 
delights and enticements, and it is not easily told 
what inconveniences come by it, what scurrile talk, 
obscene actions. 

‘There is a mean in all things: this is my 
censure in brief; dancing is a pleasant recrea- 
tion of body and mind, if sober and modest.’ 


In discussing Jealousy, Burton says that the 
Italians and Spaniards make a big mistake in 
shutting up their wives from all male company, 
for the very dullness and indignity of being 
watched so vigilantly drives them to worse 
excesses. In England, he says, we are wiser 
because we ‘permit our wives and daughters 
to go to the Tavern with a friend. Therefore,’ 
he proceeds, ‘England is a paradise for women, 
and hell for horses; Italy is a paradise for 
horses, and hell for women.’ 

Suggested cures for Head-Melancholy are 


various. ‘Quercetan, spagir., phar. cap. 6., com- 


mends the water of frogs’ spawn for ruddiness 
in the face’ (i.e. for people who blush from 
bashfulness). ‘It is good overnight to anoint 
the face with Hare’s blood, and in the morning 
to wash it with strawberry and cowslip-water, 
the juice of distill’d lemons, juice of cucumbers,’ 
‘Chess-play is a good and witty exercise of the 
mind for some kind of men, and fit for such 
melancholy (ones), Rhasis holds, as are idle, 
and have extravagant impertinent thoughts, 
or (are) troubled with cares, nothing better to 
distract their mind, and alter their meditations, 
invented (some say) by the general of an army 
in a famine, to keep soldiers from mutiny; but 
if it proceed from overmuch study, in such a 
case it may do more harm than good; besides 
it is a testy cholerick game, and very offensive 
to him that loseth the mate.’ And Burton goes 
on to tell how William the Conqueror lost a 
game when he was playing the Prince of France, 
and promptly knocked the Prince on the head 
with the chess-board. How much Burton be 
lieved out of all these remedies that he repeats 
from his authorities it is difficult to judge. 
Certainly he was credulous in many things 
and certainly he took astrology deadly seriously; 
but at other times his eyes seem to twinkle 
as he searches to convict his authorities of 
superstitious innocence. Oddities more than 
fascinate him; at times they seduce him from 
his scientific purpose. Like Sir Thomas Browne 
he stands on the dividing-line between the 
age of superstition and the age of science. 

Criticism of Burton’s book is apt to condemn 
it as merely an eccentric and voluminous 
collection of quotations. To some critics this is 
pedantry, to others it is plagiarism. Both 
accusations, however, can be answered in the 
same way, by pointing out that the most 
interesting thing in the book is something 
original and something vital—Burton’s own 
personality. Sometimes the odd anecdotes that 
he transcribed amused him; at other times 
they made him chafe at the existence of so 
much melancholy until he began to think with 
regret of how much charity and education 
might accomplish, if only society would make 
use of men like himself instead of condemning 
them to futile inaction. 

A great writer is always the child of his own 
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BURTON THE ANATOMIST 


age, but he is not necessarily its pupil. Burton 
was capable of thinking for himself, and was 
often in advance of-his age. By contemporary 
standards he was very tolerant in matters of 
religion, for he proposed to tolerate everyone 
except extremists such as Brownists and Ana- 
baptists, and he praised the Turks for tolerat- 
ing all religions, even the Jews. This point 
of view was very advanced for an age which 
feared another Gunpowder Plot and which 
read Foxe’s Book of Martyrs in order to keep its 
hatred of Roman Catholics at white heat. 

Burton was also far ahead of his age in his 
firm denunciation of war: 


‘Statesmen themselves in the meantime 
are secure at home, pampered with all 
delights and pleasures, take their ease, and 
follow their lusts, not considering what 
intolerable misery poor soldiers endure, their 
often wounds, hunger, thirst, etc., the 
lamentable cares, torments, calamities and 
oppressions, that accompany such pro- 
ceedings, they feel not, take no notice of it. 
So wars are begun, by the persuation of a 
few debauched, hare-brain, poor, dissolute, 
hungry captains, parasitical fawners, un- 
quiet Hotspurs, restless innovators.’ 


To-day we see more wisdom in Burton’s view 
than in that of his contemporary, Francis 
Bacon, who both in his life and his writings 
accepted without question the ordinary political 
maxims of his day: ‘A foreign war is like the 
heat of exercise, and serveth to keep the body 
in health.’ Here, as in most of Bacon’s political 
aphorisms, the apt simile and the epigrammatic 


- terseness conceal the poverty of the thought. 


Burton, then, was more enlightened than his 
age, not only in his generalized condemnation 
of war and persecution, but also in the detailed 
and eminently practical schemes for social 
and economic reform which he incorporated 
in his preface to the sixth edition of the 
Anatomy. Nevertheless, it is interesting to 
consider Burton as typical of his age, and then 
to compare his age with Europe in the 1930’s. 

Firstly, the seventeenth century, no less than 
the twentieth, knew the miseries of unemploy- 
ment, and unemployment was common among 
men who had had a university education. 


Marlowe, a few years earlier, had found that 
even the most popular plays brought their 
author very little money, and so he had to 
augment his income by becoming a Secret 
Service agent. Many poor writers were driven 
into the Church during James I’s reign as the 
only means of obtaining a steady, if inade- 
quate, income. John Donne began life as ‘a 
great Visitor of Ladies, a great Frequenter of 
Plays, a great writer of conceited verses’. Yet 
when he married, poverty forced him to enter 
the Church, and he later became Dean of 
St. Paul’s. John Marston, who was born in 
the same year as Burton, began his career with 
plays that contained scurrilous libels on other 
dramatists; he described the earth as ‘the very 
muck-hill on which the sublunary orbs cast 
their excrements’, and very probably he served 
as a model for Shakespeare’s Thersites. Yet 
very soon Marston entered holy orders as the 
only possible source of an assured income. 

Living, then, at a time when courtiers, 
politicians, scholars, writers, and tradesmen 
all felt that they were fitted for higher positions 
than they could obtain, Burton draws a 
miserable picture of the scholar’s hardships— 
he will be lucky if he escapes beggary; yet his 
only possible escape is the Church, where he 
will be at the mercy of his patron, and will 
be paid poorer wages than his lord’s falconer. 
And since every point must be emphasized 
with a quotation, Burton thereupon quotes 
Plato: ‘Now for poets, rhetoricians, historians, 
philosophers, mathematicians, sophisters; they 
are like grasshoppers, sing they must in the 
summer and pine in the winter, for there is no 
preferment for them.’ 

Secondly, the fear of death overwhelmed 
Burton’s generation, much as fear of war has 
haunted ours; while in both ages the lack of 
any widespread and powerful faith in religion 
intensified men’s fears. In that age recurrent 
plagues filled men with an unnerving fear of 
death which was very prominent in the litera- 
ture of the time; not only did Shakespeare and 
Donne mingle sublimity and horror in describ- 
ing the ‘cold obstruction’ of the grave, but 
even the most undistinguished writers became 
inspired and eloquent on the one subject of 
Death. 
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BURTON THE ANATOMIST 


The sixteenth century had believed that 
there was no limit to man’s capabilities if he 
rejected the restrictive precedents of medieval- 
ism; for that reason, death was an abrupt 
destruction of its hopes, a harsh reminder of 
man’s impotence. Because most men’s minds 
were fixed so entirely on this world, Death 
came as a final dissolution of all their ambitions. 
Death conquered even the mightiest of con- 
querors, Tamburlaine the Great; plagues put 
an end to the sixteenth-century feeling of un- 
limited hope; and helped considerably to 
produce the melancholy of the early seven- 
teenth century, the melancholy which finds its 
most violent expression in the tragedies of 
Webster : 


Pleasure of life, what ist? only the good 
houres 
Of an ague. 


Thirdly, the political situation of James’s 
reign was also similar to that of the 1930s. 
The defeat of the Armada and a series of raids 
on Spanish America had produced the typical 
post-war disillusion. The struggle against 
Philip II had wearied the nation, yet the nation 
seemed to have gained nothing from its victory. 
The great race of the Elizabethans had died 
out, and the last of them, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
was shamefully executed like a common 
traitor. Men seemed of smaller stature than 
their fathers. 

Public opinion was still hostile to the 
Spaniards, just as public opinion at a later 
date was hostile to Hitler; and Spain’s In- 
quisition, like Hitler’s concentration camps, 
helped to fan the popular indignation. Yet 
James I, who shivered at the sight of a sword, 
pursued an inglorious policy of peace. He kept 
on friendly terms with the hated Spaniards, 
and did very little when the Spaniards inter- 
vened in Germany’s Thirty Years’ Civil War, 


just as the dictators intervened in the Spanish 
Civil War; consequently, the English were 
angry at the ineffectiveness of their ruler’s 
diplomacy. 

This mood produced melancholy and intro- 
spection. It produced an interest in the psycho- 
analysis of melancholy. Burton, therefore, was 
interested in the pathology of sexual perver- 
sions just as modern readers are interested 
in the researches of Havelock Ellis or Freud. 
Psychology, then as now, was a ‘popular’ sub- 
ject; its technical terms entered everyday 
speech; ‘humours’ were as common then as 
‘complexes’ are to-day. 

Shakespeare, as well as Burton, was interested 
in the psychology and ‘anatomy’ of melancholy; 
As You Like It and Hamlet, both written within 
a few years of 1600, belong to the same age as 
Burton’s Anatomy (1621). Like Burton’s great 
work, they seem strikingly modern in their 
absorbing preoccupation with introspection. 
Jacques psychoanalyses himself, and describes 
the causes of his own melancholy, while in 
Hamlet we have a more complete and vital 
portrait of a normal man overcome with a 


melancholy that is not natural to him: 


There ’s something in his soul 

O’er which his melancholy sits on brood. 

Shakespeare and Burton, then, both give us, 
in their different ways, a study of the con- 
temporary melancholy; if we wish to have our 
emotions moved by a tragic study of that 
melancholy, we must read or see Hamlet; but 
equally haunting, though more humorous and 
less intense, is the tragi-comic study of melan- 
choly by Robert Burton. Even when he copies 
his details of melancholy word for word from 
some earlier writer, they somehow receive a 
wry humour of his own in the transcription. 
They tell us far more about Burton than about 
their original authors. 


A SHORT VIEW OF JEREMY COLLIER 
By G. F. LAMB 


A QUanTER of a millennium has passed published his Short View of the Immorality and 


since Jeremy Collier threw his bombshell 
at the London theatre: it was in 1698 that he 


Profaneness of the English Stage, written, it is 
said, in a month. No other attack on the stage 
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> A SHORT VIEW OF JEREMY COLLIER 


has produced quite the same sensation. The 
book was a best seller; players and playwrights 
alike were harried; Collier himself, from being 
a hunted non-jurist martyr, became a popular 
champion among the numerous stage-haters 
and Puritans of the day; and echoes of the 
controversy still resound quite audibly within 
the covers of modern literary histories and 
text-books. 

Collier’s honesty of motive in writing the 
Short View has usually been taken for granted. 
It has been the convention, even among those 
who have disapproved of his exaggerations, to 
regard his attack upon the stage as the out- 
burst of a sincere fanatic. But is this the whole 
story? Collier was a non-jurist parson and 
pamphleteer who had been outlawed for 
appearing on the scaffold to absolve and bless 
two members of an assassination plot against 
William. He was in deep disgrace, condemned 
not only by Whig politicians but by the bishops 
of his Church. What was more natural than 
that he should seek to divert attention from his 
own offences by leading an attack upon some 
other victim of popular indignation? The stage 
offered an obvious target. The theatre-going 
public was still relatively small, and haters of 
the theatre were many. Queen Mary was a 
fairly regular playgoer, but William was not 
interested in the theatre, the Church was its 
long-standing opponent, and the Protestants, 
including most of Collier’s religious and politi- 
cal enemies, were bitterly antagonistic to it. 
The London citizens, ever the butt of the 
seventeenth-century playwright, were growing 
in strength. Moreover, the lewdness of many 
comedies, though based on the lewdness of 
social custom, gave chances which no opponent 
of the theatre could possibly miss. From his 
point of view Collier could hardly go wrong. 
So he threw his bomb, and waited for the 
ensuing commotion to dissolve his own un- 
popularity. He was not disappointed. William 
pardoned him; the bishops publicly thanked 
him; and his book sold like an evening paper 
during a Test Match. 

The characteristic of Collier’s attack is that 
his critical gaze is all the time on the squint. 
He proves the wrong things with incredible 
and at length intolerable pertinacity. And 


underlying all his criticism, though not always 
explicit, is his indignation that the Clergy and 
the Quality do not receive proper respect from 
the poets. “There are but Four Ladies in this 
play’ (The Double Dealer) he protests, ‘and 
Three of the biggest of them are Whores. A 
great compliment to Quality to tell them that 
there is not above a quarter of them Honest!’ 
The mixture of irrelevance and snobbery is 
inimitable; and Collier sustains the note with 
unflagging and vivacious fatuity. ‘What neces- 
sity’, he demands, writing of The Plain Dealer, 
‘is there to kick the Coronets about the Stage, 
and to make a Man a Lord, only in order to 
make him a Coxcomb?’ But he can do even 
better than this. Of rustic Sir Tunbelly’s man- 
crazy daughter, Hoyden,' he exclaims in 
horror: ‘Is this a good resemblance of Quality, 
a Description of a great Heiress, and the effect 
of a Cautious Education?’ And he sternly 
criticizes Vanbrugh for making Sir Tunbelly 
himself offer to drink Young Fashion’s health 
in a cup of Sack-wine. ‘Sack-wine is too low 
(even) for a Petty Constable. . . . I find we 
should have a Creditable Magistracy if the 
Relapser had the Making of them.’ ‘All the 
modes of ridicule,’ said Macaulay respectfully, 
‘from broad fun to polished and antithetical 
sarcasm, were at Collier’s command.’ Well, 
well! 

The controversy which the Short View 
initiated lasted, on and off, for some ten years. 
The playwrights have often been held guilty 
of feeble defences, but their task was an im- 
possible one; you cannot reason calmly with 
a mad dog. Nor was Collier’s document in- 
tended to stimulate reasoned argument. Its 
aim was to heckle and victimize the dramatists 
and players: the book is an elaborate adapta- 
tion of the familiar ‘Have you stopped beating 
your wife?’?—to which there is no adequate 
answer, even silence. It was all very well for 
Farquhar to say that the best way of answer- 
ing Collier was not to have answered him 
at all, but then Farquhar had not been 
attacked. 

In view of the sensation caused by the Short 
View and the solemn respect in which it was 


Vanbrugh’s The Relapse. 
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held in the nineteenth century, we might 
expect to find Collier’s name regarded with 
awe by the literary men of his own day. 
Steele, indeed, expressed his qualified admira- 
tion, but most men of letters were unfavourable 
or indifferent. Giles Jacob, writing twenty 
years after, does not even refer to him in his 
descriptions of the dramatists against whom 
Collier had fulminated. Colley Cibber, that 
genial and garrulous theatrical gas-bag, in 
his old age paid a tribute, exaggerated prob- 
ably by the deceiving mists of time, to Col- 
lier’s influence. But it is not until the end of 
the eighteenth century that Collier’s name 
begins to assume real importance. Johnson, 
perhaps drawing on Cibber for his information, 
reasserts Collier’s influence on the drama, and 
pictures for the first time the Collier that 
became the established figure in the following 
century: an able ‘controvertist’ who wrote his 
book -‘I believe with no other motive than 
religious zeal and honest indignation’; a man 
‘with wit in the highest degree keen and 
sarcastic . . . exalted and invigorated by just 
confidence in his cause’. Johnson’s powerful 
genius must always be respected; but it is fair 
to suppose that his praise of Collier was guided 
by disapproval of Restoration impudence 
rather than by careful study of the Short View. 
The man whose verdict upon Congreve’s 
comedies was that ‘the perusal of them will 
make no man better’ was not the man to 
evaluate Collier. 
The early nineteenth century did not follow 
_ Johnson. Leigh Hunt, while accepting Collier’s 
sincerity and accepting that he did some good 
to the stage, considered that his malignant 
attacks revealed ‘a vice in his own spirit... a 
moral melancholy’, and applied to him the 
epithet ‘half-witted’. Hazlitt allowed Collier 
ability, but regarded him as a sour non-juring 
critic who ‘did all he could to spoil the stage 
by pretending to reform it’. Although Charles 
Lamb did not specifically chastise Collier, he 
did indirectly reveal Collier’s error (to quote 
Guy Boas’s words) ‘when the latter ascribed 
to the phantasy of Restoration Comedy the 
vicious tendencies of real life’,! and he knocked 


‘The Gilbertian World’, English, Spring 1948. 
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the bottom out of the case which confuses stage 
life with everyday life. 

But close upon the heels of Hunt and Lamb 
came Lord Macaulay, who picked up the 
bottom that Lamb had knocked out and tried 
to fit it back. With Macaulay the heyday of 
Collier’s reputation begins. He appears as 
‘master of the rhetoric of honest indignation’, 
abounding in broad fun and polished sarcasm, 
an heroic champion of morality against 
indecency, who ‘distributes his swashing blows 
right and left among Wycherley, Congreve, 
and Vanbrugh’, who induced ‘a great and 
rapid reform in almost all the departments of 
our lighter literature’, and gave rise to ‘a new 
race of wits and poets’.? Despite its perverse 
extravagance this view of Collier held the field 
for some sixty years, and has not quite dis- 
appeared even yet. Most nineteenth-century 
historians and critics came under Macaulay’s 
umbrella to shelter from Restoration indecen- 
cies. It is fair to say that most nineteenth-century 
estimates of Collier derive from Macaulay, and 
it is probably fair, as well as kind, to add that 
most of Collier’s nineteenth-century champions 
were better read in Macaulay than in Collier. 

Among men of letters and historians alike, 
deep respect is the keynote of most comments 
on Collier from 1841, when Macaulay’s essay 
on the comic dramatists was published, until 
the end of the century. A few examples will 
suffice. Richard Garnett offers the almost 
staggering opinion that Collier was ‘very 
moderate’. Lecky, the historian, comments 
that the Short View had ‘a sensible and im- 
mediate effect’ on the stage;* though he goes 
on to add some details which indicate that 
it did not. R. W. Lowe speaks of Collier as a 
man ‘whom we now (1891) esteem as one of the 
most valuable of theatrical reformers’.’ The 
Rev. William Hunt, in the Dictionary of National 
Biography (1887), though not quite blind to 
Collier’s absurdities, concludes that ‘despite 
some faults the Short View is a noble protest 
against evil’. W. J. Courthope believes that 


2 ‘The Comic Dramatists of the Restoration’, Edin- 
burgh Review, Jan. 1841. 

3 The Age of Dryden. 

4 History of England in the Eighteenth Century. 

5 Thomas Betterton. 
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A SHORT VIEW OF JEREMY COLLIER 


‘all Collier’s reasoning is directed against the 
immorality and profaneness of the contem- 
porary stage’,’ which suggests a very cursory 
reading. Sir Edmund Gosse, though a follower 
of Macaulay, must be given credit for having 
examined the Short View, though this makes it 
the more surprising that so sound a judge 
should so easily accept Collier as ‘a gentle- 
manly Tory parson . . . temperate and even 
gay’. But Gosse was compelled to throw in 
his hand at the gentlemanly parson’s fatuous 
solicitude for the dignity of the Cloth and the 
Quality. 

A change of attitude began to appear in the 
new century. Surprisingly, perhaps, it was the 
sound but serious Cambridge History of English 
Literature which cut through the conventional 
view of Collier: the late Charles Whibley, in a 
pungent and sparkling essay, revealed that the 
virtues which nineteenth-century moralists had 
seen in Collier were mainly imaginary; that 
Collier was not the hearty reformer depicted 
by Macaulay but a fanatical and perhaps 
hypocritical abolitioner in the line of Gosson 
and Prynne, a ‘reformer’ whose aim was not 
to clean up the stage but to wipe it out. As 
a critic, Whibley pointed out, Collier was a 
follower of the wretched Thomas Rymer, the 
refined demolisher of Shakespeare. The high 
respect in which Collier had for so long been 
held he regarded as a puzzle of criticism. He 
denied that Collier’s influence on the drama 
was permanently significant, and quoted a 
number of points to prove that ‘Collier’s 


success was a success of scandal and no more’. 


Not all modern critics follow Whibley thus 
far; but his view of Collier’s literary worth is 
now shared by most students of the period. 
Even those who accept Collier’s influence on 
the drama condemn his fanaticism. John 
Palmer ridiculed his moral test. Lytton 
Strachey laughed at him as an ‘egregious 
jackass’. Montague Summers considered him 
a pathological case, and trounced his ‘hysterical 
scoldings and screamings . . . his grim Mani- 
chaean ascetism, pharisaical prohibition, a 


* History of English Poetry (1895-1909). 
2 Life of William Congreve 
3 Article in the New Republic, 21 Nov. 1923. 


prudery at once shamefaced and belligerent’.* 
Crane Taylor regards the mental chaos of the 
Short View as ‘like a nightmare’.’ Bonamy 
Dobrée, in perhaps the best summing-up of 
the Collier affair, pictures Collier as tired of 
martyrdom, ‘declaring himself huntsman, and 
riding himself desperately back into official 
grace’,® and he appreciates, as too few critics 
have been ready to do, the difficulties of the 
playwrights who attempted to answer their 
attacker: to make too vigorous a defence in face 
of violent rant is to become ridiculous. 

It is difficult to trace that sudden and com- 
plete change in dramatic propriety which has 
been claimed as Collier’s achievement. It may 
be granted that some oaths were toned down 
and passages cut; that gangs of reformers made 
themselves temporary nuisances to the actors; 
that some attempts were made, as in Steele’s 
The Lying Lover, to make comedy serve a moral 
end. But did these changes amount to very 
much? John Oldmixon (biased perhaps be- 
cause of his own theatrical connexions, but cer- 
tainly in the know) stated explicitly: ‘Neither 
the actors nor the poets much regarded it (the 
Short View). There was a little awe upon them 
at first, but it wore off, and this attempt to 
reform them was the sport of what wit they 
had in their plays, prologues, and epilogues.’ 
This clear statement seems to put the common- 
sense point of view concisely. That Oldmixon 
was not just bragging is suggested by the 
theatre’s own enemies. We do not find them 
singing of victory after 1698. In his Second 
Defence of the Short View (1700) Collier himself 
complains of the players that ‘they are more 
inclined to repeat their faults than to amend 
them’, and in his Dissuasive from the Playhouse 
(1703) he loses all control in his denunciation 
of the theatre. A follower of Collier, in the same 
year, offers the horrified complaint that ‘in- 
stead of advancing nearer to a regulation, the 
Players have gone Retrograde . . . they are so 
far from being reclaimed that they hang out 
the flag of Defiance’. Numerous attacks on 
stage indecency continued to be made by 


4 Introduction, Works of Congreve. 
5 William Congreve. 
6 Essays in Biography—‘The Architect of Blenheim’. 
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haters of the stage, and by others. Arthur Bed- 
ford, a Bristol clergyman, and an assiduous 
collector of immoralities and indecencies in 
stage plays, carried on the Collier tradition in 
sermons and publications. Eleven years after 
the publication of the Short View Swift, a little 
unfairly, was placing the degraded condition 
of the stage among the foremost causes of the 
corruption of the age. Five years later still Sir 
Richard Blackmore, who had already antici- 
pated Collier in condemning theatrical in- 
decency, gave up in despair. “The stage’, he 
lamented, ‘has become impregnable’, and 
‘loose poets still provide new snares and temp- 
tations to seduce the people, and corrupt their 
manners’. In 1728 The Beggar’s Opera was de- 
nounced from the pulpit (Collier had died just 
too soon to enjoy the pleasure of denouncing it 


And what of the dramatists among whom 
Collier delivered his ‘swashing blows’? Did 
they crawl away, holding their battered heads, 
to die in obscurity? Not so. Vanbrugh and 
Congreve remained the heroes of the theatre. 
‘This gentleman’, says Giles Jacob, writing of 
Vanbrugh in 1719, ‘and Mr. Congreve have 
justly gain’d the preference of all our modern 
writers of Comedy’,' and he records that ‘Love 
Sor Love has lately been revived at Drury Lane, 
and acted several nights with very great ap- 
plause’. It is sometimes assumed that the some- 
what more graceful style of The Way of the 
World, as compared with Congreve’s earlier 
plays, is evidence of Collier’s restraining in- 
fluence, but this view is uncritical. The de- 
velopment of Congreve’s subtlety in comic 
writing is unmistakable; and The Way of the 
World marks the climax to a period of artistic 
growth. Of the other dramatists whom Collier 
chiefly attacked, Dryden and Wycherley had 
already given up writing for the stage, while 
Vanbrugh’s Confederacy, written after the Short 
View, strays farther from respectability than 
The Provok’d Wife, which appeared a year 
before Collier’s outburst. Of new dramatists 
Farquhar, of course, belongs entirely to the 
years following the publication of the Short View, 
and, whatever differences exist between Far- 


The Poetical Register. 
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quhar and his predecessors, he offers as happy 
a hunting-ground to collectors of ‘immoralities 
and profanities’. Steele, certainly, tried to 
start a new type of comedy under the influence 
of Collier, but he himself admitted that the 
result was but to make him a martyr to the 
Church: The Lying Lover was ‘damned for its 
piety’. 

What has perhaps misled some critics is that 
a change in dramatic style roughly coincided 
with the publication of the Short View and the 
ensuing ten years’ controversy. Put there is no 
reason to suppose that the change would not 
have come about in any case, even if Collier 
had confined his attention to religion and poli- 
tics. The laws of change operate inevitably in 
dramatic writing. Webster, Massinger, and 
Ford are a world away from Greene, Marlowe, 
and young Shakespeare; the gulf between 
Etherege and Farquhar is not so wide, though 
Collier stands within it. Restoration comedy 
lived for some fifty years, a considerable period, 
and faded at last because the age which had 
brought it into being had departed, and be- 
cause new dramatists were writing for a new 
ege. 

When Vanbrugh and Congreve had retired 
from active play-making, and Farquhar had 
given up the struggle against adverse fortune, 
there was no one living who could produce just 
that combination of wit, callousness, and im- 
pudent impropriety that is the recipe for their 
particular brand of comedy. Colley Cibber and 
Mrs. Centlivre could imitate some types of 
Restoration comic incident; Steele could frolic 
now and again; but even if Collier had wished 
them well they could no more have written a 
Love for Love or a Country Wife than they could 
have written Twelfth Night. Nature, even more 
than Collier, had willed otherwise. The creator 
of Sir Roger lived in a different world from the 
creators of Valentine and Horner. When, 


eighty years after the Short View, a new comedy 


developed, worthy to be ranked with that of 
The Way of the World, it was not Restoration 
Comedy purged of impropriety. It was Geor- 
gian comedy existing in its own right, owing 
something to Congreve and Vanbrugh, and 
still more to Farquhar, but different from all 
these in spirit and style as well as in moral out- 
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A SHORT VIEW OF JEREMY COLLIER 


look. Goldsmith and Sheridan have their own 
virtues as comic dramatists: they are not just 
purged and emasculated Congreves. 

Two hundred and fifty years is a consider- 
able time. Collier, it may be, must have had 
some vitality as well as some luck to last for so 
long. But it is as a name and not as a critic or 
reformer that he has managed to survive; and 
his place is beside Gosson, Prynne, Law, and 
such scheming fanatics. He remains, and is 


likely to remain, unread; while several of his 
enemies have lived to give laughter to an epoch 
that sadly needs it. In the last twenty-five years 
we have seen public and popular revivals of, 
among other plays, The Way of the World, Love 
Sor Love, The Country Wife, Marriage-d-la-Mode, 
and The Relapse. Perhaps this was the answer 
that Collier’s opponent-victims needed and 
could not give. Time has given it for them. 


CHRISTOPHER SMART IN BEDLAM 


HEY said “tis but poor Kit’, 
And laughed, but loved the enthusiastic 
wit, 
Whose wont it was to call 
(In season, out of season) upon all 
Who met him by the way 
To kneel with him there on the spot and pray, 
Loved, yet relentless took, 
And shut long years in Bedlam and St. Luke. 


Strong were the walls, and high 

The gates, yet gates nor walls shut out the sky, 
Or thoughts of happier days, 

Scholars’ companionship and scholars’ praise, 
Or that abiding, pure 

Love of his boyhood, seen on Staindrop Moor. 
Nay, God’s mysterious 

Mercy, which like a wall encloses us, 

Higher than Bedlam’s built, 

Shutting him in, shut folly out and guilt, 
How he had fallen forgot, 

Crazed scholar, scribbling hack, buffoon, and sot. 


Mercy gave eyes to find 

The real world beyond this world of the blind: 
When, as at Jericho, 

Through man the Everlasting’s trumpets blow, 
The senses’ gate and wall 

Before their blast miraculously fall, 

Fall and, in ruin laid, 

Open to sight the marvellous world God made. 


Grown man, as children do, 

Kit saw that world and all in it as new; 
For him stars, moon, and sun 

Were high intelligences every one; 
Twice daily in the tides 

He knew God, as in everything besides; 


The waters, drawn on heaps, 

Obeyed His angel, troubling the great deeps 
Into their flow and ebb; 

Each tiny flower of delicatest web, 

Perfect in cup or bell, 

Was work of moving spirits innumerable; 
Lion, gier-eagle, whale, 

All which in earth, sea, air, run, swim or sail, 
With the inward ear he heard 

Worship as one the all-creating Word— 
Heard, saw, and understood, 

Being of that visionary brotherhood, 

Which, though from one another 

Sundered by age or race, brother from brother, 
Yet all, with stammering tongue, 


Taught or untaught, some notes half-heard © 


have sung 
From one ethereal strain: 
Teresa with John of the Cross in Spain; 
Traherne, before whose feet 
The corn was orient and immortal wheat; 
The shoemaker and sage, 
Behmen; and one in no far land or age, 
But then, but near at hand, 
Blake, to whose intent eye in a grain of sand 
To see the world was given, 
In an hour eternity, in a wild flower Heaven, 
And now, a boy, could see 
Angels a-spangle in every common tree. 


With these Kit too adored, 

And, honouring poetry’s mighty and ancient 
lord, 

Attuned his verse to sing 

Man’s adoration with the Psalmist King. 

Like these, he too was blest 

With the inward sight, and what to him the rest? 
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CHRISTOPHER SMART IN BEDLAM 


Yet his with happy eye, 
Learned, maybe, in quiet angling days gone by, 
Among his garden plats 
P To watch the ways of Jeffrey, flower of cats; 
4 And happier yet in this, 
a Worth purchasing with many miseries, 
To call Johnson his friend, 
Though one who might, yet did not, compre- 
hend,— 
Not he the incurably sane 
Hayley, befriending genius all in vain; 
Kindred yet differing fates 
As those carved faces at the dreadful gates, 
Laughing and weeping Folly, 
a Gave the child-mind and the man’s melan- 
choly. 


Saved by no grace or faith 

Of ours from spoiled life and unhonoured 
death, 

If we should happier seem, 

Who dwell contented in a land of dream, 

Building for Bedlam new 

A world of the senses, to shut out the true, 

Then were we in mind and heart 

Mad, poor, beyond poor mad Christopher 
Smart. 

More wise, more happy, if we, 

As childlike innocence and high poetry, 

Madness and misery, claim, 

With pity and veneration name his name. 


ARUNDELL ESDAILE 


ST. JOHN ON PATMOS 


ever the white sea birds had power to bless, 


Where the sharp boulders made the waters 


They had it then, rive, 
When John the Divine, for very holiness, There would they cluster, 
Was driven from men: One vast Peace Council, arrogantly alive, 
There, Patmos-lone, he saw them volley In verbal fluster ; 
and dive, Through pincer rocks that grazed the 
And through the saffron spray divide and startled air 
drive, They swept, immune from slaughter, 
Gather and part: And when noon’s heat made even the 
He had their rhythm, their swerve and strong sun, bare, 
reach by heart. Lay on the water. 
One of their feathers served to pen his story, 
And in their blood 
He wrote his utterances of woe and glory, 
Of fire and flood: 
The savage exultation they were voicing 
Blent with his prayers, 
a His prophecy of ultimate rejoicing 
ie Was ratified by theirs. 
— I. SUTHERLAND GROOM 
ANNUNCIATION 


E came in darkness—all that shining hair 
Spread out like saffron petals down the 
wind 
Of his descent; love’s feet to blades of fire 
indled the grass, and my dream-shadowed 
mind. 


So still, no stir of leaf nor sigh of rain 

Breathed in earth’s hush, thai hour he came to 
me, 

His face illumined like some midnight sun 

White on the sky above our olive-tree. 
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ANNUNCIATION 


The heralding tumult of those kingly wings Made one at length with Love, I sighed and 
Beat through my sleep, while, dazed, I dared slept, 

not speak, Waking to find my cheek still wet with tears. 
But waited, till upon these shuddering limbs ‘ : 
Should close his strength and overpower the Now of that miracle the days sing, filled 

weak With ecstasy that trembles to the brim, 

' And over all my doubt God’s light is spilled, 

Imagination. Blessing this flesh which waxes great with Him. 


How my spirit wept 
To know fulfilled desire of all its years! ee 
SONNET 
HEN I look on the wonder of the sea— Here the drear tombston’d glacier close at 
Wave upon wave rock-beaten hurl’d to hand— 
spray— When the pale sunbeam frights away the mist— 
Or when night weary I behold the day And crystal tearsdrop from the weeping bough— 
In eastward glory breaking joyously— Echo of tinkling sheepbell and of plough— oe 
When from the bleak bare snow-clad mountain That furrows where the summer lovers kissed Fa 
land Falls on my ear,—I know that human strife, e 
I scan the verdant valleys far below— Like Lucifer, shall fall to love and life. 
There where forget-me-nots and lilies blow— GERALD LAWRENCE 4 
RENOWN 
N classic pages I was told I quoted Omar brief or full, : 
That great men perished out of mind But no one put me on the scent. $ 
Unless the mightier poet shrined 
: “ay And then I hit it quite by chance. 
‘heir memories in a verse of gold. Renpty, aad 
I read from Life, in Woodbridge town, With its wall pesr-tree choked in thorn 
Moiling and searching through the heat The house hung in midsummer trance. . . . 
And snaky miles of sunny street, His art gave Persia to the West, 
The sobering postscript to renown: Thence to the world—and yet far more 
: r He loved the Suffolk heart and shore 
Where was old Fitz’s Little Grange, Whose quiet would not let him rest. 
The house where he would rise to bless E : 
The Suffolk lads he loved no less Now silence everywhere, from dim 
Than his dear yachting-creeks in range? Alcove of yew to broken bell, 
Dumb as the mouths he loved so well. 
I mentioned how he daily went No, not a soul had heard of him. 
To drink his tankard at the Bull; GEOFFREY JOHNSON 


FIGURES ON A DESOLATE LANDSCAPE 


ISPERING their doom these figures Look! behind them leer 

pause the Furies, shrieking how their God has 
upon this ruined landscape of their fear, died, F 
no longer caring that the end draws near, how they themselves are now the crucified, 
nor seeking to escape or find the cause poor clay dissolving in the cosmic sneer 
of such disaster. of blindest Fate. 
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But yet they do not hear, 
these figures, how the Furies’ shrieks deride 


their end, for soon each staggers and then falls, 


FIGURES ON A DESOLATE LANDSCAPE 


lost in the deathless beauty of the void, 
the desolation of these darkening hills. 


clutching each ragged dream that once was dear, RAYMOND TONG 
POEM IN ABSENCE 
ND now that wintry circumstance And, lying on this narrow bed, 
Has withered you and me apart, T’ll turn to face the flowerless wall, 
I lie upon a narrow bed The barrier of space and time, 
Pulling the roots out of my heart; Pressing around, below, above, 
Watching them slowly bleed and stain And sealing off my narrow bed 


The bitter thoughts that bower me 
Where I lie on a narrow bed 


From where you are, my love, my love. 
So where you are, reach out across 


Wrapped in a shroud of memory. The wounding wall to intertwine 
: The tendrils of your heart, my love 
But soon, O soon, the worm of time 
. With this uprooted heart of mine. 
Will nose apart the brittle pall R. L. COOK 
THE HARP 
TIENTLY disdaining, Through the years uncounted, 
Proudly tall, In her place, 
The old harp, uncomplaining, Neither loved nor wanted 
Wrapped in her shawl, Quiet she stays, 
Waits beside the wall. She, that had such grace. 
See, her heart-strings languish hight the hours unnumbered 
In a writhen anguish f a much-encum 4 
On the bare ground— 
She divines her Doom. 
They make no sound. 
The window whistles 
Silence is her Tutor, And turns dark, 
He knows well The lithe storm bristles 
How best to salute her, Over the park; 
He rings no knell Is she breathing? . . . Hark. 
Lest he should break the spell. AUDREY DE ROEMER 


THE PATRONAGE OF LETTERS UNDER ELIZABETH 
AND JAMES I 
By P. THOMSON 


Men of great calling take it of merite, to have their 
names eternizde by Poets, & whatsoever pamphlet or 
dedication encounters them, they put it up in their 
sleeves, and scarce give him thankes that presents it. 

(Thomas Nashe, Pierce Penilesse His Supplication to the 
Divell, 1592.) 
“ioe is a good specimen of Elizabethan 
abuse, aimed at a significantly new ob- 
jective: the patron of letters. Such utterances, 


increasingly common in the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James I, resulted from a sense of insecurity. 
My purpose will be to examine the changes in 
relations between author and patron at this 
time, and to show how these relations were 
conditioned by social, economic, and political 
factors. 

Nashe had not, like some of his contem- 
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THE PATRONAGE OF LETTERS UNDER ELIZABETH AND JAMES I 


poraries, secured a post at court. He was 
attempting to live on the proceeds of his 
books: that is, on the lump sum paid by the 
bookseller for the manuscript, plus the small 


fee usually paid by the person to whom the. 


book was dedicated. 

Though Nashe was the most consistently 
abusive of Elizabethan authors he was not 
alone in his complaints. The death of Sidney 
afforded a splendid opportunity for innumer- 
able authors—Nashe and Spenser among 
them—to bemoan their lot. But even before 
his death there had been complaints, and his 
death when it came was used as a safety-valve 
for such fermenting feelings as are to be found 
already in the October Eclogue of The Shep- 
heardes Calender (1579): 


But ah Mecenas is yclad in claye, 
And great Augustus long ygoe is dead. 


The mention of Augustus and Maecenas is 
suggestive of an idea not thought of by Spenser 
and Nashe, who were not fully aware of the 
changes taking place all round them. In the 
Rome of Augustus, as in Caxton’s England, 
the patron was a necessity, since there wealth 
and culture belonged to the individual few; but 
under Elizabeth and James, when wealth and 
culture were more widely distributed, the old 
aristocratic system of literary patronage broke 
down. 

Did the Elizabethan and Jacobean patron 
therefore deserve abuse? It is important to 
remember that the patrons, no less than the 
poets, were often in debt. The story of the 
years 1601 to 1604 gives a vivid picture of 
the insecurity and sudden reversals of fortune 
experienced by these noble patrons—an in- 
security which we must expect to find reflected 
in the fortunes of their protégés. 

At their trials in the early months of 1601 
the Earls of Rutland and Southampton, 
followers of Essex, pleaded that their lives had 
been threatened by Raleigh, but no proof was 
established. On the contrary, it was shown that 
there had been a plot against Raleigh. The 
Earl of Rutland had to find money to pay a 
fine of £20,000, while his friend the Earl of 
Bedford was fined £10,000. But both Rutland 
and Bedford had married wives who were 


interested in supporting poets. Elizabeth, 
Countess of Rutland, had inherited her father, 
Sidney’s, generosity to poets. Lucy, Countess 
of Bedford, was patroness of Jonson, Florio, 
and Drayton; but her jointure now had to be 
used to pay her husband’s fine. Is it surprising, 
therefore, that the protégés of these two noble 
ladies suffered during the early years of the 
seventeenth century? 

The Bedfords never fully recovered from the 
initial blow to their finances, and throughout 
James’s reign suffered from the ‘encumbered 
estate’ which the Countess made the excuse for 
not paying Donne’s debts, before he took Holy 
Orders. Donne’s addresses to the Countess 
made no explicit pleas for financial aid till 
1614, when the Obsequies to the Lord Harington, 
an elegy on the death of her brother, was 
dispatched to her with a covering letter com- 
menting on the fact that she was the heiress. 
Moved by the elegy, the Countess offered to 
pay Donne’s debts. But what Donne did not 
realize was that she was in no position to keep 
that promise, for the inherited estate was bur- 
dened with £40,000 of debts. Money created 
the gulf between Donne and his patroness, and 
his case is surely emblematic of the changed 
state of patronage, and the new emphasis on 
economic factors. 

All this was unthought of at the time of the 
Essex fiasco, but the seeds of such a situation 
were there, in those debts never to be shaken 
off, and those rivalries ever increasing in com- 
plexity. In 1602 the triumphant Raleigh, also 
a lover of letters, was freer—temporarily—to 
dispense favour. But a reversal of fortune was 
imminent, and the next twelve months saw 
startling changes. The death of Elizabeth had 
been anticipated, and secret negotiations 
between the surviving followers of Essex and 
James of Scotland were taking place. At the 
succession Raleigh’s opponents did well: Bed- 
ford and Rutland were reinstated, Southamp- 
ton released. The Countess of Bedford, hurry- 
ing north to meet the Queen, secured an office 
at court before her jealous rivals in the south 
had even met the new royal family. 

How did the poets fare in this change of situa- 
tion? They too had a chance to be seized. On 
21 April 1603 the Earl of Rutland entertained 
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the King on his progress with a performance 
of Jonson’s Metamorphosed Gypsies. Two days 
later he was welcomed by the Haringtons 
and Bedfords with Daniel’s Panegyrick Congratu- 
latory. Others were not so lucky. The Bedfords 
might well have picked on Drayton to do the 
royal honours, for he was known to them, and 


in his eagerness had prepared a ‘gratulatorie’ 


poem. 

But Drayton lost the first round in the fight 
for preferment, as did Raleigh. Daniel wrote 
the first masque. Jonson consolidated his 
position with a further entertainment during 
the King’s progress—Daniel and Jonson were 
quick to recognize in the masque a new source 
of income for poets. Drayton, on the other 
hand, as the years of the new reign went by, 
suffered a neglect from which even Poly-Olbion 
(1612), in spite of its royal dedication and 
imposing proportions, did not rescue him. As 
Rowland, the shepherd, Drayton made moan, 
attacking both patrons and rival poets, but 
neither was really to blame for what was 
actually the result of the prevailing circum- 
stances. 

Few authors seem to have understood the 
patrons’ position, though Dekker in Lanthorne 
and Candlelight (1608) showed some apprecia- 
tion of a situation in which patrons found 
themselves plagued by numbers of importunate 
authors of whom perhaps they had not even 
heard: 


‘, .. but such an antient and strong Charter 
hath Custome confirmed to This Printing Age 
of ours, (by giving men authority to make 
choice of what Patrons they like), that some 
Writers do almost nothing contrary to that 
custome, and some by vertue of that Privi- 
ledge, dare doe any thing. I am neither of 
that first order, nor this last. The one is too 
fondly-ceremonious, the other tooimpudently 
audacious.’ 


Meanwhile, some poets lived harmoniously 
enough under the wing of a patron, while 
others could no longer accept a position of 
dependence. Daniel received honourable treat- 
ment and found leisure for literary pursuits in 
the Pembroke and Clifford households. Jonson 
appreciated the hospitality of Penshurst, 


Drayton that of the Gooderes of Polesworth. 
Introduced to the family as a page, he remained 
as a friend till the death of his patron in 1595— 
happy domestic days when the family listened 
to 


John Hewes his lyre 
Which oft at Powlsworth by the fire 
Hath made us merry. 


Instances of such happy friendships and 
hospitality do, however, grow fewer in the 
reign of James. Wilton remained a haven for 
poets during the life of Sidney’s sister, the 
Countess of Pembroke, and that of her son. 
Daniel and Browne were happy there, but 
Donne felt keenly his position of dependence. 

Webster’s picture of Bosola has a meaning 
for his contemporaries, which, without pro- 
jecting ourselves into the feelings of such a man 
as Donne during those years of stress and 
strain, we can hardly appreciate: 

Bosola: I do haunt you still. 

Cardinal: So. 

Bosola: I have done you better service than 
to be slighted thus. Miserable age, where 
only the reward of doing well is the doing 
of it! 

Cardinal: You enforce your merit too much. 


Spenser, in Mother Hubbards Tale (1591), had 
described with similar bitterness the life of a 
supplicant at court, with its ‘shameles flat- 
terie’, ‘filthy brocage’, and ‘unseemly shifts’. 

Patronage was to a certain extent adapted to 
suit the increased pressure and new conditions. 
One tendency in the early seventeenth century 
was for the poet to seek many patrons instead 
of but one, and for the patron, too, to disperse 
his attention more widely than before. The 
‘whole ten Bookes’ of Thomas May’s transla- 
tion of Lucan’s Pharsalia (1627) are dedicated 
to the Earl of Devonshire, but individual books 
are dedicated to eight other noblemen. 

It was also now possible for help to be given 
in more ways. Besides looking to their patrons 
for money, hospitality, and preferment the 
poets had always to some extent needed pro- 
tection and, during these years of political un- 
rest and increasing activity in the publishing 
world, that need became greater. Daniel’s 
Philotas (1602) was misapplied to the Essex 
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rebellion, and Daniel appealed to Viscount 
Cranbourne to justify him: ‘and therefore my 
good lord let no misapplying wronge my inno- 
cent writing . . . onely I would beseach . . . yor 
ho: ... to bestow some small viaticum to carry 
me from the world where I may bury myself, 
& my writings out of the way of envie....’ 

The stock dedication of the time contains, 
then, besides thanks for past bounty and a hint 
for further favours, very often a request for pro- 
tection against envy, calumny, and backbiting. 
‘The strongest shieldes that I know, are good 
Patrons’, wrote Dekker in Newes from Hell(1606). 

The tone of such dedications is often lament- 
ably humble, the attitude apologetic. Richard 
Barnefield dedicated the ‘few rude and un- 
pollished lines’ of Cynthia (1595) to the Earl of 
Derby. Spenser referred to the Faerie Queene 
(1596) as ‘this rude rime’. Even the plays of 
the 1623 Folio were presented to their patrons 
as ‘trifles’. 

Yet the author actually needed at this time 
to urge the value and usefulness of his work. 
These ‘humble’ dedications stand oddly beside 
the many panegyrics of the poet and of poetry 
written during this period. Chaucer, secure in 
his medieval setting, had nothing to say of the 
‘holy fire’ of Poetry, or of its ‘celestial inspira- 
tion’, but the Elizabethan and Jacobean poet, 
harassed and insecure in comparison, felt in- 
creasingly the need to justify and explain his 
occupation, and to show somehow that it was 
worth the patron’s while to loosen his purse- 
strings. 

What advantage or reward could the patron 
expect in return for his patronage? What had 
he to gain from so many sonnets, so many 
‘ydle rimes’? The poets were at pains to re- 
assert an old poetic theme: that the poet could 
give his patron present glory and, with pos- 
terity, fame eternal. Poetry raises its subject 
above place and time. It is a better investment 
than a costly tomb: 


So long as men can breathe, or eyes can see, 
So long lives this, and this gives life to thee. 
(Shakespeare, Sonnet xviii) 


Daniel plainly conceived the idea of the 
mutual advantages of patronage. He had a 
strong bargaining instinct. Dedicating his 


Cleopatra (1594) to the Countess of Pembroke, 
he reminded her that she will live in his verse 


When Wilton lies low levell’d with the 
ground. 


The prominence of this theme in Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean poetry is, in fact, a sign 
of the times. It is the swan-song of the feudal 
system of literary patronage. Literature, aspir- 
ing towards economic self-sufficiency and 
social respectability, must be justified and 
proved to be of worth.The old system was slow 
to die, and two centuries later Crabbe stirred 
the antiquated machinery to life again, accept- 
ing hospitality, money, and preferment from a 
thoroughly old-fashioned patron. But the signs 
of decay were present from the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and Nashe, struggling to survive as a 
full-time author, has rightly been called the 
first professional author. After the publica- 
tion of Sidney’s Apology (1595) the poets began 
gradually to assume more literary and pro- 
fessional dignity, and were emboldened to 
assert their usefulness as members of society. 

The public—that ‘uncapable multitude’ des- 
pised by Webster and abused by Drayton— 
came gradually to claim more of the attention 
originally devoted by authors to the patron 
exclusively. Printed works now had often pre- 
fixed to them both dedication to a patron and 
a preface ‘to the Reader’. For it was upon the 
general reading public, the buyers of books, 
that the author in due course was to become 
dependent for his livelihood. 

Theauthor, indeed, sometimes saw fit to forgo 
altogether the usual reward for a dedication. 
Thomas Heywood could have anticipated no 
material reward from the dedication of An 
Apology for Actors (1612) “To my good Friends 
and Fellowes the Citty-Actors’. 

Shakespeare’s friends in launching the 1623 
Folio on the market were most conscious of the 
commercial necessity of attracting the atten- 
tion of ‘the great Variety of Readers’, since 
‘the fate of all Bookes depends upon your capa- 
cities: and not of your heads alone, but of your 
purses. Well! It is now publique, & you wil 
stand for your priviledges wee know: to read 
and censure. Do so, but buy it first.’ The full 
emphasis of the new economy tells here: work 
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must pay its way. Certainly the desire to be 
free of the patron arose before the public could 
be relied upon, and for a long while patron 
and public went hand in hand. Many schemes, 
such as that of subscription publication, were 
made to tide the gap until the public could 


take over the work of patronage, but there is 
a hard, business-like, commercial instinct, far 
from the peaceful repose of the feudal frame- 
work, fighting for expression in that ‘Do so, 
but buy it first’. 


SWINBURNE, TOLSTOY, AND KING LEAR 
(or Sourness ts All) 


By ROY WALKER 


'WINBURNE and Tolstoy held opposite 
views about the merits of King Lear, but 
it was the exquisite English poet and not the 
toiling Russian genius who praised the tragedy 
for its spiritual democracy and socialism. Tol- 
stoy denounced it as coarse and incoherent 
melodrama. I do not know ifit has been noticed 
that Tolstoy added personal insult to critical 
injury by overlooking the eminent Victorian’s 
highly original views, thereby incurring the 
Reply Churlish, accompanied by public re- 
flections on the state of the Russian nation that 
show a fine disregard for international reper- 
cussions and make us sigh enviously for the 
good old (Tsarist) days. 

These are the facts, as I piece them together. 
Two instalments of what later became Swin- 
burne’s A Study of Shakespeare appeared in the 
Fortnightly Review for May 1875 and January 
1876 as The Three Stages of Shakespeare. In a 
short preface to the 1918 edition of the Study 
Edmund Gosse quotes a letter to himself from 
Swinburne, dated January 1875, which shows 
that the poet was then already at work on this 
‘long-designed essay’. Gosse misdated the 
second instalment of the Fortnightly articles and 
is in conflict with his publisher as to whether 
the Study itself first appeared in 1879 or 1880; 
the British Museum copy bears the later date. 
But the precise date of publication is irrelevant 
here. The point is that the book appeared too 
late to be noticed by Furness, whose Variorum 
King Lear appeared in the United States in 
1880. 

Furness included in his edition the usual 
selection of leading critical opinions on the 
play. Swinburne was perforce represented only 


by the following short excerpt from the second 
of the Fortnightly articles: 


‘I am not minded to say much of Shake- 
speare’s Arthur; there are one or two figures 
in the world of his work of which there are 
no words that would be fit or good to say. 
Another of these is Cordelia. The place they 
have in our lives and thoughts is not one for 
talk; the niche set apart for them to inhabit 
in our secret hearts is not penetrable by the 
lights and noises of common day. There are 
chapels in the cathedrals of man’s highest 
art as in that of his inmost life, not made to 
be set open to the eyes and feet of the world. 
Love and death and memory keep charge 
for us in silence of some beloved names. It is 
the crowning glory of genius, the final miracle 
and transcendent gift of poetry, that it can 
add to the number of these, and engrave on 
the very heart of our remembrance fresh 
names and memories of its own creation.’ 


As criticism this may or may not appeal to the 
modern reader; but, apart from the paren- 
thetical sentence ‘Another of these is Cordelia’, 
it has little to do with King Lear, and occurs in 
Swinburne’s article in a context that deals with 
quite different Shakespearian topics. Furness 
was not really to blame. The two instalments 
of The Three Stages of Shakespeare did not carry 
Swinburne’s study up to the point where he 
deals with Lear. In view of Swinburne’s emin- 
ence by the end of the ’seventies, Furness 
doubtless felt that anything the poet had said 
would have to be included, and this was all he 
could find! 

How far the rhapsody on Cordelia—more 
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strictly speaking it is a dithyrambic apology 
for saying nothing about Arthur, with Cor- 
delia admitted to the same sacred seclusion— 
was from expressing Swinburne’s main judge- 
ment on King Lear appears from his treatment 
of it in the Study which followed hard upon, if 
it did not actually precede, the publication of 
Furness’s edition of the play. The reference to 
Cordelia was preserved, but in six pages on 
Lear towards the end of his book Swinburne 
exalts it as ‘the most terrible work of human 
genius’, ‘this most tragic of tragedies’, and de- 
clares that ‘the author of King Lear avowed 
himself in the only good and rational sense of 
the words a spiritual if not a political democrat 
and socialist’. The book was reprinted in 1895 
and again in 1902. 

Twenty-five years later Tolstoy wrote his 
essay on Shakespeare and the Drama; he centred 
his attack on Lear, ‘a very poor, carelessly con- 
structed work, which . . . can evoke nothing but 
aversion and weariness in us now’. Tolstoy 
evidently relied on Furness for the best that had 
been thought and said on Lear. All the quota- 
tions from laudatory criticism in the first sec- 
tion of his essay may be found in the Variorum 
(except the final one from Brandes, whose work 
is later). Swinburne’s own hero, Victor Hugo, 
is represented by a fulsome hymn of praise for 
Cordelia on the ground of ‘the maternal feel- 
ing of the daughter towards the father’— 
Swinburne’s own early comment may have 
been inspired by it. Swinburne himself is 
credited with the ‘another of these is Cordelia’ 
outburst, and not a word besides. To make 
matters worse, Tolstoy was almost excessively 
well informed about opinions opposite to Swin- 
burne’s, although expressed since Furness made 
his selection. Aylmer Maude tells us that Tol- 
stoy’s Own essay was meant as a preface to an 
essay on Shakespeare and the Working Classes, by 
one E. H. Crosby,’ sometime member of the 
New York State Legislature. (Did Mr. Crosby 
reflect Whitman’s opinion that Shakespeare 
and other great poets of the past were ‘a denial 
and insult to democracy’?) But Tolstoy was 


' Ernest Crosby is given a long paragraph in H. S. 
Salt’s Seventy Years Among Savages, 1926. He was a philo- 
sophic anarchist and Tolstoyan. 


innocent of the knowledge that Swinburne had 
maintained for a quarter of a century that 
King Lear was just such a work of art as Tolstoy 
demanded. 

The sands were running out for both men; 
Swinburne died in 1909 and Tolstoy in the 
following year. But Swinburne’s opportunity 
came. Harper Brothers decided to produce a 
Library of Living Thought, and invited Swin- 
burne and Tolstoy to be the first contributors. 
Swinburne wrote a short essay on Three Plays 
of Shakespeare, which appeared in 1909. (Tol- 
stoy’s volume, which followed, was a series of 
Christian paraphrases for children composed 
in 1908.) Swinburne’s very title recalls the 
Three Stages of Shakespeare of the Fortnightly 
Review articles a third of a century earlier. 
The first of his three plays was Lear. On 
Cordelia he was ecstatic but rather more 
guarded. His assertion of the spiritual demo- 
cracy and socialism of the tragedy was, if 
possible, even more vehement than before: 


‘Among all its other great qualities, 
among all the many other attributes which 
mark it for ever as matchless among the 
works of man, it has this above all, that it is 
the first great utterance of a cry from the 
heights and the depths of the human spirit 
on behalf of the outcasts of the world—on 
behalf of the social sufferer, clean or unclean, 
innocent or criminal, thrall or free.’ 


On the next page he makes his reckoning with 
Tolstoy: 


‘All this could be uttered, could be pro- 
phesied, could be thundered from the English 
stage at the dawn of the seventeenth century. 
Were it within the power of omnipotence 
to create a German or a Russian Shake- 
speare, could anything of the sort be 
whispered or muttered or hinted or suggested 
from the boards of a Russian or a German 
theatre at the dawn of the twentieth? When 
a Tolstoy or a Sudermann can do this, and 
can do it with impunity in success, it will be 
allowed that his country is not more than 
three centuries behind England in civiliza- 
tion and freedom. Not political reform, but 
social revolution as beneficent as bloodless, 
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as absolute and as radical as enkindled the 
aspiration and the faith of Victor Hugo, 
is the key-note of the creed and the watch- 
word of the gospel according to Shakespeare.’ 
But he evidently thought it beyond the power 
of omnipotence to create a Russian Shake- 


speare. 

Despite Tolstoy, modern Russia has taken 
Swinburne’s criticism to heart, if not in regard 
to civil liberty at least as to the doctrinal 
merit of King Lear. Professor Morozov, who has 
informed us in Shakespeare on the Soviet Stage that 


Lear takes only second place to Othello in 
Russian esteem, and that it has not been out 
of the repertoire of one of their crack companies 
during the last decade, is reported as having 
broadcast that Shakespeare is for Russia, ‘not 
merely an observer of life . . . but a fighter for 
Marxist human ideals’. In fact all manner of 
things would be well, but for Dr. Tillyard’s 
deplorable recent attempt to prove that Swin- 
burne’s Hertha foreshadows the doctrines of 
Fascism. For Shakespeare’s sake we must 


_ prevent this revelation from reaching Moscow. 


DRAMATIC NOTES 
THE HARVEST OF FORTY-NINE 


a seasonit has been! Here, there, and 
everywhere has sounded the call of festival. 
Enthusiasts have crowded in response till the 
last inch of accommodation has gone. Edin- 
burgh, with its royal support, has surpassed 
even last year’s record, alike in throngs of 
distinguished visitors and in the scope, if not 
novelty, of the programmes of music, drama, 
and ballet. These gave the conscientious hardly 
a minute to themselves, or a chance to look 
round and say: ‘Here I am in Scotland’s 
capital!’ The quiet old Edinburgh of which 
Robert Louis Stevenson wrote, and of which 
some of us have fond memories—where was 
it? It was there all the time, of course, behind 
the band-playing and the flag-waving; and it is 
probably already restored—until next year’s 
festival. Then there has been the re-awakening 
of Malvern, with Shaw no longer striding up 
the Beacon between shows, but worshipped in 
puppet-effigy. Stratford-upon-Avon, for so 
many years the only annual festival in the 
country, has had, one is glad to know, a more 
popularly prosperous time than ever, however 
much rivalled. As for other centres the number 
of festivals has been—to those who have the 
duty of recording them—quite baffling. Prac- 
tically every seaside and holiday resort has had 
its festival. There have been instances—it 
would be invidious to mention names—when 
a quite normal new production at a usually 
modest repertory theatre has blossomed out and 


described itself as a ‘festival’. All this is wel- 
come enough, of course. It bids farewell to the 
struggling forties with a defiant wave to the 
arriving fifties, due to start with a Great 
Exhibition—whatever triumphs the atom-war 
allows afterwards! It means life, vigour, deter- 
mination to do something out of the ordinary. 
When we come to the actual harvest pro- 
vided in great and memorable new plays, 
doubts begin to arise. The suggestion cannot 
be avoided that occurrence in a festival has not 
proved, in itself, an absolute guarantee of 
superiority. From Shaw to Peter Ustinov it is 
to be doubted if any living dramatist, apart 
from T. S. Eliot, with his delightful Cocktail 
Party—has enhanced his reputation this year 
by a festival-play. The true artistic value of 
festival seems to be when it gives opportunity 
for the presentation of something with a 
specially appropriate character. There is a 
iar magic, for instance, about even an 
unresounding Shakespeare performance at 
Stratford. What a joy to be able to go out 
between the acts to see in the moonlight, 
across his own Avon, the very woods that 
inspired him to the picturing of Titania’s 
bower! Not far of’ —a less happy reminder— 
are present successors to the willows that 
allowed Ophelia to sink to her watery grave. 
So, too, with Tyrone Guthrie’s revived produc- 
tion of Robert Kemp’s adaptation of The 
Three Estates at Edinburgh, where it proved a 
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naturally outstanding memory. Whether Shaw 
may be said to belong in an exclusive sense 
to Malvern one rather doubted. His ‘Buoyant 
Billions’ proved a cheery proof of his still- 
active wit and intelligence; but even his more 
successful plays belong, one feels, to the world 
at large. A conscientious enthusiasm has been 
claimed, hardly with a wild response, over 
the Goethe bicentenary celebrations which 
have assumed the title of festival. They have, at 
least, been honoured over here by the appear- 
ance of the Diisseldorf Theatre Company at 
Edinburgh, in the German original of Faust 
(Part I), a performance in London of Iphigenie 
auf Tauris, and the production of Graham and 
Tristan Rawson’s new adaptation of both parts 
of Faust in the open air at Regent’s Park. 

With every possible respect to the memory 
of Goethe and to the productions concerned, 
I fear the spirit of festival has not quite fired 
our audiences with a new recognition of the 
greatness of Goethe as a serviceable dramatist. 
As a man and mind he was obviously tremen- 
dous. My own great-great-uncle, Crabb 
Robinson of The Times, was no fool. He told 
my parents, shortly before his passing, that he 
died happy because he ‘had been the friend of 
Wordsworth, had met Goethe, and had seen 
Mrs. Siddons act’. At the same time, need we 
blame ourselves that a profound homage to 
Goethe’s dramatic achievements, as such, 
does not prevail in this country? Egmont, though 
some of us saw it years ago, is not rushed after 
by present-day companies. Whatever pretence 


we like to make, the actual state of affairs with 


Faust is that English playgoers of average 
intelligence find adaptations best. When the 
late J. T. Grein presented the entire two parts 
in German they seemed, I well remember, 
very heavy-going and muddled and lacking in 
dramatic concentration. All the world loves 
the Gretchen story, with the frank sentimenta- 
lity of her admission into Heaven and the final 
tribute to the ewig-weibliche—some atonement 
for her author’s catalogue of love affairs: not 
to mention the promotion of Mephistopheles 
to a half-human character. None the less, all 
that general and symbolic stuff which fills so 
much of the two parts—including Helen— 
leaves me with an unforgivable suspicion. 


Can it be that, for all his good looks and sublime 
genius, the master-poet and sage and pioneer- 
scientist of Weimar lacked a sense of what a 
normal audience want? Can it be that he 
missed the humility of the dependent artist? 
He had humour, and his inventions remain 
classic, but he just cluttered up his story with 
dramatic—though not, perhaps, philosophic— 
irrelevancies. This, too, in spite of his years of 
experience as a producer and actor before the 
little Weimar audience, in some ways com- 
parable to that of a small-town ‘rep’, though 
they were all under the great man’s thumb. 
Anyhow, the Faust original rarely leaves our 
bookshelves, though Irving made a fortune out 
of Wills’s version, and the Gounod opera— 
scorned by the elect—is still the most popular 
in any repertory. So far as this is concerned, 
a Goethe festival is permanent. Otherwise I 
just find his theatre-technique at fault. If only, 
like Shakespeare—he had had to make his 
living out of the stage! 

Forgetting festival for the moment, whatofthe 
harvest of the season among those long-runners 
that keep the pot boiling in commonplace 
old London? Apart from the year-in-year- 
out successes, like Worm’s Eye View, Oklahoma, 
Annie Get Your Gun, Tough at the Top, and so 
on—with Ivor Novello’s King’s Rhapsody quite 
obviously to be added to their number—it is 
remarkable how many of this season’s plays 
that have caught on have been, to a surprising 
extent, challenging studies. There have been 
Daphne Laureola and Black Chiffon—both with 
outstanding feminine characters by no means 
conformable to the usual idea of heroines. We 
have responded at once to the grim realism of 
Tobacco Road, the verse-phantasy of The Lady’s 
Not for Burning and the classic echoes of The 
Beaux’ Stratagem. For some unexplained reason, 
three Irish comedies have arrived within a 
week or two of each other—Michael Molloy’s 
The King of Friday’s Men, Donagh Macdonagh’s 
Fading Mansion (frankly adapted from Jean 
Anouilh’s Roméo et Jeannette), and M. J. Farrell’s 
and John Perry’s Treasure Hunt. Whether they 
will prove equally appealing to English audi- 
ences remains, at the time of writing, to be seen. 
All three of them make fun of Eire’s dilapidated 
country houses and their helpless and hopeless 
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owners. I confess that, as a lover of Ireland, 
what I should prefer is something that looks 
forward to a happy and productive future. 
After all it is of little use deriding the old 
civilization unless a more appealing alternative 
is forthcoming. Of the three comedies Treasure 
Huni—by the authors of that very popular 
frolic, Spring Meeting, and aiming with a 
distinguished cast at little but laughter—is, as 
a matter of fact, the least optimistic of any. 
With at least three members of a dead squire’s 
family definite lunatics, I must confess to have 
found the old house at Ballyroden a little too 
much of an asylum. Dame Sybil Thorndike 
does marvels in creating a personality for the 
old nit-wit in a sedan-chair imagining herself 
to be travelling about Europe. Irene Browne 
puts in some strong comedy as the principal 
paying guest from England, with Sir Lewis 
Casson as her more friendly brother and Marie 
Lohr as the unbelievable hostess supplanted 
by her nephew and niece. But somehow, 
neither in this nor in the other Irish comedies, 
which degenerated now and again into sheer 
hullabaloo, did I find much either to laugh at 
or to remember. One did not find in them the 
magical charm of Synge nor the forthright 
satire of O’Casey. The new Ireland must, one 
feels, have something better and more endear- 
ing to give than all this. 

In contrast to what I feel to be the insincerity 
of the Irish plays, no one can charge J. B. 
Priestley with any conscious bunkum over his 
Summer Day’s Dream at the St. Martin’s. It had 
evident faults of too much talk when there 
should be action. I, for one, am by no means 
convinced of the apparent message of the play. 
At the same time here is an effort to put before 
us English character by a thoughtful and pur- 
poseful English dramatist. To me there was 
a special interest about it because only a few 
days before the first night I happened to be 
talking with the author himself at his beautiful 
country house—it would have been called a 
castle in the old days—on the hill-top near 
Brook in the Isle of Wight. There he can look out 
over the farms and moors that he has made his 
own. Priestley as the squire of Brook is, in point 
of fact, just the same as Priestley at his desk or 


in the theatre. He is an eager thinker and 
dreamer, and when he is sure about anything 
is always ready to suit the word to the action, 
One of the first things he did, for instance, on 
his new estate was to whitewash all the notices 
saying ‘Private’. 

At the back of all is his keen interest in 
farming, which he believes should be made to 
pay. Here we get, I fancy, the very simple 
truth that he tried to get at in the St. Martin’s 
play. A pinch of salt may very possibly go with 
the talk about 1975, the visit of the Russian, 
American, and Indian delegates to exploit 
the South Downs chalk, the effects of the 
presumed atomic war and the, to me, very 
much exaggerated objection to anything 
mechanical like cars and ’planes. All this is 
really, I cannot help guessing, just a dramatic 
excuse for giving us a play in praise of farming. 
If only Mr. Priestley had contented himself 
with that how much more appealing it would 
have been. 

The anti-mechanical attitude spoils every- 
thing. Why should there not be tractors on a 
farm, or anything that would help to make the 
venture a success? One may be sure Mr. 
Priestley has tractors on his own farms at 
Brook. Still, here was a play dealing with a 
theme of vast importance to us all and with a 
way of life regarding which, apart from Eden 
Phillpotts, we have all too few among our 
playwrights able to write with a basis of know- 
ledge. It says much for Mr. Priestley’s skill 
that, for all his Bradford birth and upbringing, 
he has given us a dialect play of a southern 
county which has met with no local criticism 
as yet. Still more wonderful is the achievement 
of that fine actor, Herbert Lomas. Although he 
is a native of Burnley and has devoted nearly 
all his life to work in the North Country and 
Midlands, he makes the old South Downs 
farmer, whose doctrine seems to fulfil Mr. 
Priestley’s main intention, a living and im- 
pressive personality. It was a grand perform- 
ance. In making it possible Mr. Priestley has 
done at any rate one of the things for which 
dramatists have from the first existed. 


S. R. LITTLEWOOD 
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Dr. Johnson and the Law. By Sir ARNOLD 
McNar, K.C. Cambridge University Press. 
7s. 6d. 


How small, of all that human hearts endure, 
The part that kings or laws can cause or 
cure. 

That haunting couplet occurs in Goldsmith’s 
Traveller; but it is well known that it was 
contributed by Johnson; it is, indeed, of a piece 
with his astringent saying that ‘public liberty 
is only good so far as it promotes private 
liberty’. Yet he vehemently supported kings 
and their authority, and he was a lifelong and 
profound student of the basic principles of law 
and a friend of lawyers, as he was of physicians, 
For if (say for a biographical dictionary) he has 
to be described, the right term is not ‘lexico- 
grapher’, ‘scholar’, or ‘poet’; it is ‘social 
philosopher’. And of social philosophy law is 
a corner-stone. 

We have waited long for an account of 
Johnson’s knowledge of !aw and of his relations 
with lawyers. That notable gap is now excel- 
lently filled by Sir Arnold McNair, late Vice- 
Chancellor of Liverpool University. The 
Master has, in addition to his legal and other 
scholarship, a great advantage—he is a Scots- 
man; and as we know, ‘much may be made ofa 
Scotchman if he be caught young’. This un- 
doubtedly helps him to understand Johnson’s 


frequent lay opinions given to help Boswell in| 


his cases before the Court of Session, as well 
as to estimate that great Scotsman and English 
lawyer, William Murray, Lord Mansfield, 
who after Hardwicke dominated the English 
courts of justice for a generation. 

One of the most valuable features of Sir 
Arnold’s essay is his sketch of the importance 
of the eighteenth century in the evolution of 
English law. It was the age not only of Hard- 
wicke, Mansfield, Thurlow, and the Scott 
brothers, Stowell and Eldon; it produced 
Blackstone, whom Sir Arnold calls ‘one of our 
greatest institutional writers’, and who was a 
member of Johnson’s college, though the two 
men seem hardly to have met in the course of 
those many annual visits Johnson paid to 


Chambers and the Scotts at Oxford. In common 
law and equity, maritime and international 
law, the eighteenth century is here called ‘one 
of the most creative periods’. It is natural 
that a mind like Johnson’s, ever preferring an 
intelligent man of the world who ‘puts his 
mind to yours’ to a mere scholar, should have 
sought out the company of the lawyers who 
were playing leading parts in this work of 
creation. Thus, after reading Daines Barring- 
ton’s Observations on the Statutes, he called on the 
author, introduced himself} and formed a 
friendship with him. In the same spirit he 
attended the Metropolitan Police Court, then 
presided over by his friend Saunders Welch 
(Fielding’s successor), for a whole year, to study 
the examinations of prisoners in the dock. 
Mansfield he undervalued, perhaps, as Sir 
Arnold ingeniously suggests, because he flat- 
tered Garrick. 

He would seem from his own words to have 
had some formal law training from Ballow 
(or Bellewe), but of this nothing is known. 
His recorded talk and writing do not show 
the detailed knowledge of precedent that a 
practising lawyer must possess (though his 
library, as is here shown, included a sub- 
stantial section of law books); but where the 
great principles of law and of society are 
involved his intellect went, as always, straight 
to the heart of the matter. On one subject only, 
chastity, and especially conjugal chastity, in 
women as compared with men, Sir Arnold 
allows him to have been perverse—but it was 
by exaggerating a truth. Johnson’s opinion, 
however startling, is never to be lightly brushed 
aside. ARUNDELL ESDAILE 


The Creative Experiment. By C. M. Bowra. 
London: Macmillan & Co. Ltd. 16s. net. 
The Warden of Wadham, now Professor of 

Poetry, holds at present a unique position 

among English academic critics of literature. 

He is a distinguished classical scholar who 

started his literary career by writing brilliant 

interpretations of Ancient Greek poetry; then 
he became known as a highly successful and 
extremely versatile translator of Russian 
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poetry. In his last three works he has appeared 
as a critic of European literature, one of the 
few successful English practitioners of the art 
of comparative literary criticism, a kind of 
Matthew Arnold of the twentieth century, 
with a grace of style and a flexibility of mind 
comparable with Arnold’s, but with a much 
wider range and a much sounder scholarship. 
In The Heritage of Symbolism he produced a 
masterly survey of the experiments in European 
poetry which grew out of the French Symbolist 
School of the late nineteenth century and were 
embodied in the writings of Rilke, George, 
Blok, and Yeats. From Virgil to Milton was a 
study of the European literary epic from The 
Aeneid to Paradise Lost. In his new book, The 
Creative Experiment, he reverts to the theme of 
European poetry in the twentieth century. 
These essays are really a sequel to The Heritage 
of Symbolism: they are an examination of some 
of the chief developments in European poetry 
which followed the work of the men who 
served their apprenticeship under the Sym- 
bolists: the ‘modernist’ developments which 
began to attract attention in the years immedi- 
ately following the First World War. 

The introductory essay, which gives its title 
to the book, is one of Dr. Bowra’s most notable 
achievements. Here he analyses the aims and 
the nature of ‘modernist’ poetry with a preci- 
sion and a dexterity which are combined with 
an artist’s sympathy and understanding. He 
shows that the new poetry was the result of an 
‘inevitable reaction against an exhausted style’ 
and finds that the two central tasks which it 
set for itself were to secure the thrill of ‘pure 
poetry’ and to make poetry ‘present existing 
life’. The immense difficulties, dangers, and 
ambiguities involved in these aims are sub- 
jected to a searching analysis which is illus- 
trated by a great wealth of quotation from 
English, Italian, Russian, Greek, Spanish, and 
South American poetry. One of the most 
interesting results of this analysis is to show that 
‘modernist’ poetry has not proved to be nearly 
so revolutionary and iconoclastic as many of 
its supporters and opponents originally sup- 
posed, or indeed as the ‘man in the street’, if 
he thinks at all about the matter, still firmly 
believes at the present time. ‘Modern poets’, 


Dr. Bowra points out, ‘have made a consider- 
able break with the past’, but ‘they have not 
lived up to the violent ambitions of their more 
vociferous advocates in abandoning it alto- 
gether. It has in practice been found undesir- 
able and even impossible to dispense with the 
traditional subjects and means of poetry. 
Indeed this distaste for the past can now be seen 
to have been a brief episode in the process of 
emancipation from immediate precedents. It 
may have been necessary in the effort to get 
rid of a style which suffocated creative work, 
but the need was exaggerated, and poets quietly 
returned to tradition with a new eye both for 
its weaknesses and its strength.’ What emerges 
from this acute analysis is that the ‘modernist’ 
revolt is no mere neurotic outburst of degenerate 
escapism, as it still appears to some of the 
Colonel Blimps of our criticism, but a genuine 
and essentially healthy development of the 
great European poetic tradition: a brave, and, 
on the whole, successful attempt to keep poetry 
alive in one of the greatest spiritual and in- 
tellectual upheavals in human history. 

The seven essays that follow this masterly 
introduction illustrate admirably the ‘wide 
range of moods and approaches’ which Dr. 
Bowra notes as one of the chief characteristics 
of the modernists; they also illustrate the 
astonishing range of the author’s scholarship 
and his versatility as an interpreter and trans- 
lator of poetry in a variety of languages. Here 
the reader, under Dr. Bowra’s expert guidance, 
can apprehend the ‘variety of the creative 
mind and its responses to life’ in the work of 
the charming Alexandrian Greek Cavafy, of 
the prince of Parisian bohemians, Guillaume 
Apollinaire, in Eliot’s Waste Land, and in the 
writings of the Russians Mayakovsky and 
Pasternak, and the Spaniards Lorca and 
Alberti. An important feature of these studies 
is to be found in the numerous quotations and 
translations with which they are illustrated. 
There could be no better comment, for instance, 
on the quality of Pasternak’s poetry than such 
a translation as the following: 

Dawn shakes the candle, shoots a flame 
To light the wren, and does not miss. 

I search my memories and proclaim 
““May life be always fresh as this!’ 
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Like a shot dawn rang through the night, 
Bang bang it went. In swooning flight 
The wads of bullets flame and hiss. 

May life be always fresh as this. 

The breeze is at the door again. 

At night he shivered, wanted us. 

He froze when daybreak brought up rain. 
May life be always fresh as this. 


‘The poet’s voice’, writes Dr. Bowra, ‘should 
be the voice of life. It is this which speaks 
through him with a greater force than through 
other men and passes from him to a whole 
society whose undiscovered feelings he illu- 
minates and makes real.’ This admirable book 
enables the English reader to hear ‘the voice 
of life’ as it has spoken in many countries and 
many languages in his own age. To read it is 
an exciting and memorable experience. 

V. DE SOLA PINTO 


The Shakespearean Scene. By HERBERT FARJEON, 

Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. net. 

What a book on Shakespeare we ought to 
have had from Herbert Farjeon, of which his 
too-early death has robbed us! But what a 
valuable book we have in these collected notices 
which represent his thirty years of work as a 
dramatic critic of Shakespearean performances, 
and what an admirably sensitive and balanced 
historical survey it gives us. Farjeon knew his 
texts as well as he knew his theatre, and his 
sound, shrewd estimates of individual per- 
formances or productions are rivalled by his 
sheer knowledge of the world that is Shake- 
speare, and his instinctive apprehension of the 
conditions and methods essential to its presen- 
tation. He goes straight to the root of the 
matter when he insists that ‘in the beginning 
was the word. Out of the words emerge the 
character and the drama. Concentrate on the 
words and take a chance, if you must, on 
everything else.’ 

Farjeon was a man of the theatre, but his 
principles were those of the scholar, and his 
two chief demands were for the texts in their 
entirety, and an Elizabethan theatre in which 
to play them. ‘We want the whole of the plays 
—no less’: slow playing and _ scene-shifting 
were never accepted by him as excuses for 
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cutting. ‘It is one of our national disgraces that 
we do not possess a single theatre (not even 
the Maddermarket) which provides a platform 
on which Shakespeare can be acted in the real 
Shakespearean manner.’ These are themes 
to which he constantly recurs; commending 
Robert Atkins’s productions at The Ring he 
remarks, ‘the easy flow, the intimate relation- 
ship between actors and audience, the vivid 
arena that vitalizes the actors instead of im- 
posing on them the necessity of pumping 
themselves out of a mortifying picture frame— 
these things you will find revelations’. Else- 
where he comments on ‘those drawings and 
withdrawings of the curtain that cut Shake- 
speare up as badly as any blue pencil’, and 
protests at the ‘devastating’ effect of having 
Macbeth cut untimely off in the very thick of 
the action with twenty-one blackouts. ‘Instead 
of boarding an express, you board a stopping- 
train to Dunsinane. ‘Stop! stop! stop!’’ cries 
the devil-porter stage-hand. Here’s a stopping 
indeed. Here you may roast your swan. Here 
is the Shakespearean producer’s primrose way 
to the everlasting bonfire.’ 

His dislike of old-fashioned cluttersome 
business and of slow, ponderous speaking of the 
verse was as intense as his hatred of modern- 
dress Shakespeare, the balletizing or fantasti- 
cating of Shakespeare, and any trickery or 
cleverness in production which seemed to him 
to obscure or run contrary to the author’s 
intention. The experiment which apparently 
he would have most enjoyed trying out in the 
professional theatre was the use of the boy 
actor for such parts as Juliet or Desdemona, 
and it is a subject to which he frequently 
recurs. It does not, however, prevent him from 
paying to Edith Evans some of the finest and 
most discriminating tributes that have been 
paid to our greatest Shakespearean actress (as 
which, indeed, he unhesitatingly acclaims her). 
Already in 1923 he was noting how she could 
bring out ‘the full literary flavour of every 
word’, how she ‘quickens every syllable, recog- 
nizes in a choice epithet something as three- 
dimensional as a living being, reveals new 
wonders unsuspected and never to be forgotten. 
Miss Ellen Terry’s Mistress Page was more 


electric, more gallivanting, possessed more 
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animal magnetism. But Miss Evans is more in 
period, more sweepingly dominant, and, I 
verily believe, the better actress.’ As for her 
Rosalind, ‘here is one of the divinest pieces of 
comedy this astonishing actress has yet given 
us’, he exclaims. ‘Has there, I wonder, ever 
been an actress more sunnily in love? What 
art there is in every fling of the head, in every 
luxuriating stretch of the arms!’ 

The combined generosity and soundness of 
his tributes to the actors is, indeed, one of the 
most pleasing features of his work, and his 
phrasing is pithy and exact and sticks in the 
memory. ‘Although Mr. Atkins did not make 
the Old Vic, he made it worth while’: ‘I never 
expect to see Launce more saltily acted than 
he was by Mr. Hay Petrie . . . when he was 
making clown-history at the Old Vic.’ John 
Gielgud’s 1930 Hamlet he hails as ‘splendid’, 
and adjures us to ‘give him his due as the best 
Hamlet of this generation’. Almost every line, 
he insists, is spoken ‘from the roots. Let the actor 
take care of the roots and the flower will take 
care of itself.’ Always Farjeon comes back to 
the ultimate test: ‘Words, words, words. 
These, where a Shakespearean producer is con- 
cerned, should be his first, second, and third 
consideration.’ Journalism may have been the 
cause of these notices, but the book they have 
made is as wise as it is witty and an invaluable 
contribution to the history of Shakespearean 
production during the last thirty years. 

M. ST. CLARE BYRNE 


Ruskin; the Great Victorian. By Derrick LEON. 

Routledge and Kegan Paul. gos. 

Reclining upon antimacassared clouds or 
sauntering in meadows of waxen amaranth 
and woolwork asphodel, the Eminent Victorian 
Dead must be glancing earthward with satis- 
faction and surprise. To neglect they had 
become accustomed; to derision they must be 
inured; but what can they feel about the new 
respect with which they are regarded, the new 
seriousness with which their lives and works 
are approached? They are not funny old 
fogies after all. Their methods were not un- 
intelligent, nor are their ideas obsolete. They 
are now seen to merit close, even admiring, 
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study, and they receive it in ever-increasing 
volume and variety. 

Ruskin’s turn has come. The enigma of his 
disastrous marriage was boldly dealt with by 
the grandson of his wife some two years since: 
and now he is carefully considered from every 
angle—as a thinker, an art critic, a writer of 
magnificent prose, a reformer, a teacher, and 
a man; a strange, tormented, yet undeniably 
great man. The author of this posthumous 
study had already written lives of Tolstoy and 
of Proust, both of whom were enthusiastic 
admirers of Ruskin. He has bequeathed to us 
an immense survey (595 pp.) of a long life, 
a laborious career, and the vicissitudes of a 
mind never wholly at rest with itself. That life 
and that career fill a large, richly-coloured 
patch in the mosaic of Victorian England: those 
spiritual agonies bear the impress of no parti- 
cular age or country. Ruskin was of the breed 
which included Orestes, Edipus, Hamlet, and 
many other star-crossed heroes in drama, 
myth, and chronicle. 

Such a story can never be comfortable read- 
ing, and pity alternates with exasperation as 
it unfolds. Both these emotions are produced 
by many of the letters here published for the 
first time, notably those associated with Rose 
La Touche. It is this group which is of most 
value in helping the reader to a clearer under- 
standing of the situation described in The Order 
of Release. Derrick Leon made excellent use of 
the new material at his command, and his 
character-sketches of Ruskin’s friends (and 
his enemies), his analysis and assessment of 
Ruskin’s writings, and his brave attempt to 
chart Ruskin’s mind, all combine to make this 
a very good book indeed. His style is pictorial: 
he shows us all the outward aspects of his hero 
at every stage, from the white-frocked boy of 
Northcote’s early picture, by way of the brood- 
ing gentleman against the cliff at Glenfinlas in 
Millais’s portrait, and thence to the bearded 
sage of the last photographs at Brantwood. 

The publishers explain that we have here 
only the unrevised draft, and that they have 
subjected it ‘merely to a check of the quotations 
and grammatical errors’; but several errors 
have remained embedded in the text, and 
several solecisms that would have given Ruskin 
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pain—e.g. ‘under the circumstances’—have 
eluded the eye of the ‘checker’. 
DOROTHY MARGARET STUART 


Walter de la Mare—A Study of his Poetry. By 
Henry Cuarwes Durrin. Sidgwick & Jack- 
son. 8s. 6d. 

Mr. Duffin will be remembered as the author 
of studies of Hardy, Bernard Shaw, and 
Wordsworth. Now he has given us the most 
intimate and the most delightful of all his works 
in his study of the poetry of Walter de la Mare. 
This book takes us deep into Mr. de la Mare’s 
world of beauty, magic, and other-worldly 
vision, and for our guide through this world we 
have a critic who surely is himself a poet. The 
poetry of Mr. Duffin’s prose is worthy of the 
poet whose work he so greatly values, as, for 
example, this passage from the chapter on 
Beauty: “There is earthly beauty, and there is 
the ultimate beauty laid up in heaven. Some- 
where between the two is the beauty of dreams, 
the dreams of a poet’; and again, when he tells 
us in the chapter on Childhood that ‘Children 
are the flowers of the human garden’. 

In his Preliminary the author tells us that 
this book ‘originated in a white-hot enthu- 
siasm for his subject’, an enthusiasm that never 
cools through the 200 pages but increases 
rather with every page. The Study is divided 


into two parts. Part I treats of the Poetry of | 


Reality, and includes chapters on The Poetic 
Approach to Reality, The Approach by Form, 
The Beauty of Words, The Visionary World, 


Beauty, Childhood, Love and Humour, in all 


of which chapters Mr. de la Mare is freely 
quoted. In this section of the book Mr. Duffin 
emphasizes the lyric music of his poet, and 
finds it in its perfection in The Sunken Garden, 
a poem which is ‘de la Mare in little, with its 
children, its dreams, its loveliness and power of 
form’—as well as ‘theotherworld’ of gramary, 
which he likens to a delightful garden. 

Part II is given to the Poetry of Truth: (I) 
Truth and the Modern Poet; (II) Truth and 
de la Mare. Here again we find many quota- 
tions from the poet, who ‘broods curiously, and 
with great lyric beauty, over man’s place in 
Creation’. Among these are some lines from 
Farewell, a poem addressed to the divinity of 


Beauty, and which ‘contains a perfect definition 
of de la Mare’: 


How will fare the world whose wonder 
Was the very proof of me? 


In his letter of dedication to Mr. de la Mare 
the author writes: ‘My hope has been to make 
this a lovely book on a lovely theme.’ We can 
be grateful to Mr. Duffin for a hope fully 
realized since he, like the poet whom he so 
greatly loves and admires, ‘keeps alive an 
endless wonder in the visible world suspended 
between God and man’. The book contains 
two photographs of Mr. de la Mare taken about 
1912 and in 1948, respectively. It has an index 
and a bibliography of the poetry. 
MARY WINTER WERE 


A Spenser Handbook. By H. S. V. Jones. F. S. 
Crofts & Co., New York; G. Bell & Sons, 
Ltd., London. ros. 6d. 


It is to be regretted that this useful handbook 
has reached its fourth printing without a revi- 
sion such as has been applied to its companion 
volumes, J. H. Hanford’s Milton Handbook and 
R. D. French’s Chaucer Handbook, and that the 
author is no longer with us to undertake it. In 
the twenty years which have elapsed since the 
first issue much has been achieved in Spenser 
studies: the splendid Johns Hopkins Variorum 
edition approaches completion, and its valu- 
able adjuncts, F. R. Johnson’s Critical Biblio- 
graphy (1933) and A. C. Judson’s Life (1945), 
have appeared; and Johns Hopkins has also 
published Dorothy F. Atkinson’s Bibliographical 
Supplement to F. I. Carpenter’s Reference Guide. 
Most of these are works for the scholar rather 
than the student, but the student would never- 
theless be grateful for reference to them in a 
handbook of this kind, and for summaries of the 
more important results which they contain. 
Thus he may find himself in trouble if he in- 
cautiously repeats such a statement as ‘the 
identification [of “E. K.”’] with Edward Kirke 
is now universally accepted’ (p. 41); and, in- 
evitably, he will find here no reference to 
the post-1930 researches of Hamer and Welply 
into Spenser’s private life and of Raymond 
Jenkins into Spenser’s public career; or to the 
background studies of Greenlaw (1932) and 
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‘Millican (1932); or to Mrs. Bennett’s learned 
investigation of the evolution of The Faerie 
Queene (1942). Some of this matter is available 
(in libraries) in extracts and summaries in the 
Variorum and in Judson’s Life; but the average 
student would prefer to have it on his own 
shelves in the more convenient form of this 
handbook. 

Much of the material which made the book 
useful in 1930 remains valuable. In particular, 
the indebtedness of Spenser to Ariosto is 
treated with admirable fullness in the chapters 
on The Faerie Queene, and the parallels quoted 
are useful when few students read Italian and 
when Rose’s version of Orlando Furioso is as 
hard to come by as it seems to be at present. 
Similarly full is the discussion of the moral 
allegory of The Faerie Queene; though it is per- 
haps less clear now than it seemed to be in 
1930 that Spenser owes a large direct debt to 
Aristotle. The treatment of the historical alle- 
gory given here now requires qualification in 
the light of more recent researches. The chap- 
ter on language and versification and the 
appendix on Spenser’s influence were inade- 
quate in 1930 and remain so. On p. 38 read 
‘Welply’ (twice) for ‘Weepley’, and ‘Wilson, 
F.P.’; on p. 117 read ‘Hulbert’; ‘opportunity’ 
is misprinted on p. 138. A bibliography of 
complete editions of Spenser is a desideratum. 

W. J. B. OWEN 


Edmund Spenser and the ‘Faerie Queene’. By 
LEICESTER BRADNER. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago; Cambridge University Press, 
London. 15s. 

Professor Bradner’s preface describes his book 
as ‘an attempt to arouse in the educated general 
reader a desire to become acquainted with one 
of the great classics of English literature which 
is at present suffering from unmerited neglect’. 
For this neglect he blames the school-book ap- 
paratus; and he hopes to lead ‘the college- 
graduate group . . . to respect [Spenser’s] 
character and to find it interesting by modern 
standards’, and to show ‘that the Faerie Queene 
is not a museum piece but a living criticism of 
life’. This is an admirable aim; it remains a 
question how far any single book can achieve 
it. Certainly the results of recent scholarship 
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which are incorporated in the biographical 
chapter fill out the portrait of an able business 
man and civil servant (though not, perhaps, of 
an ‘Elizabethan man of action and empire- 
builder’) ; they should help to dispel the atmo- 
sphere of ‘dreamy ineptitude’ which has clung 
round the poet in the common estimate since 
Hazlitt’s time. 

The treatment of the work is perhaps less 
convincing than that of the man. Professor 
Bradner’s strength lies in stating general prin- 
ciples: he trounces those who call Spenser an 
escapist (pp. 4, 6, 169, and elsewhere); he is 
excellent in a small space when he describes 
Spenser’s treatment of a literary tradition (p. 
52), and when he deals with the character- 
drawing of Books I and II of The Faerie Queene 
(pp. 123, 136-7), or with the allegory (pp. 
124-5). Elsewhere, however, there is some 
clogging detail: for instance, the long discus- 
sion of Spenser as Colin Clout and of Rosalind 
(pp. 56-65). More especially, the fairly full 
summaries of the narrative of The Faerie Queene 
tend, in spite of the apology for them (p. 75), 
to crowd into relative insignificance the ac- 
companying interpretations, which are, after 
all, the parts of the book most necessary if we 
are to recognize the poem as a ‘living criticism 
of life’. Crammers, one fears, may use the 
summaries as a substitute for reading the 
poem. 

Since, as Professor Bradner admits, ‘this is 
not a book for Spenser scholars’, the text is 
largely undocumented; and this has perhaps 
led him to offer as if it were certain, material 
which scholarship regards as only probable. It 
does not seem certain that the Spenser who 
married Machabeus Chyld in 1579 (pp. 24, 
25, 65) was the poet. It is unlikely that Spenser 
refers to the death of his first wife in Daphnaida 
(pp. 25, 40); and if this is ‘the only later 
reference to her’ (p. 25), she cannot be referred 
to in Colin Clout (p. 41). Mrs. Bennett’s account 
of the growth of The Faerie Queene is sometimes 
drawn upon uncritically. 

A few of Professor Bradner’s own interpreta- 


tions seem dubious. Does not the remark that, 


‘[Verdant], with his idle arms, reminded Guyon 
of the knight destroyed by Acrasia in Canto | 
and renewed his desire to avenge that un- 
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fortunate one’ (p. 132) go outside the text? 
Verdant is, to be sure, meant to remind the 
reader of Mordant; of Guyon’s recollections 
we hear nothing. On p. 182, for ‘Charissa .. . 
is the symbol of conjugal love and love of pos- 
terity’, should we not read something like “The 
conjugal love and love of posterity displayed by 
Charissa are symbols of Christian charity’? 
But in general Professor Bradner’s judgements 
are level-headed; and his insistence that ‘In 
Spenser the meanings have to do primarily 
with ourselves. . . . His situations are of peren- 
nial human interest’ (p. 7) is welcome. 

On p. 33 ‘assumed’ is misprinted; on p. 70, 
‘secretary’; on p. 151, ‘Spenser’. On p. 35 read 
‘He, sitting me beside’; on p. 179, delete ‘And’ 
in the sixth line of the first quotation. 

W. J. B. OWEN 


Chaucer’s World. Compiled by Epiru Rickert, 
edited by Ciar C. and Martin M. 
Crow. Columbia University Press; London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege. gos. net. 

Attention was drawn recently (English, 
Summer 1949) to the contribution which 
American scholars have made to our know- 
ledge of Chaucer’s social background, and the 
late Edith Rickert was one of the finest workers 
in that field. Chaucer’s World, compiled and 
planned by her in detail, was edited after her 
death by two fellow Chaucerians. It consists of 
selections from fourteenth- and fifteenth-cen- 
tury poets and prose-writers, passages from 
chronicles, and extracts from such varied 
sources as private account books, court-rolls, 
collections of recipes, records of trials, some of 
these known to scholars, others transcribed 
here for the first time. 

The book is divided into ten chapters, deal- 
ing with London Life, The Home, Training 
and Education, Careers, Entertainment,Travel, 
War, The Rich and the Poor, Religion, Death 
and Burial. In every chapter there are extracts 
of extraordinary value for one’s understanding 
of Chaucer’s background. Thus Gilbert Magh- 
feld, ‘a London merchant and moneylender of 
considerable prominence in the latter years of 
the fourteenth century’, and conceivably the 
original of Chaucer’s circumspect Merchant, 
sends his son and the son of a ward to boarding- 
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school at Croydon Vicarage and keeps an ac- 
count of their school expenses during the year 
1394-5, which reveals among other items a 
salary of £100 for the schoolmaster, and 
sixteen 4d. pairs of shoes (£2 a pair, in modern 
money) for the young scholars. From the 
schoolboy we move to the teacher. In 1358 
William Ravenstone, a master at St. Paul’s, 
leaves in his will a considerable number of 
books, many of them Latin classics; among 
these one notes Statius’ Thebaid (no. 43), 
studied perhaps by Chaucer at school and 
exercising its influence on so much of his 
mature work. Chaucer’s travels to France and 
Italy are set into the contemporary background 
by Miss Rickert’s delightful extracts on medi- 
eval wayfaring: Adam of Usk crosses Mont St. 
Gotthard in chill March, shivering with cold 
and blindfolded in his ox-wagon lest he ‘should 
see the dangers of the pass’, and arrives safely 
in Rome ‘by the favor of God and the fear of 
our archer-guards’; even more amusing are 
three pages of translated extracts quoted from 
a conversational manual for travellers in four- 
teenth-century France; and finally there is the 
extract from the Common Pleas Roll describ- 
ing the robbery of a county sheriff at a South- 
wark Inn not as reputable as the Tabard. 
Merchants, doctors, yeomen farmers, knights 
and their wives: Miss Rickert’s extracts from 
wills, court rolls, accounts of trials, allow us an 
insight into their economic and social probiems, 
and one can only regret that the editors of the 
volume do not help the reader more by offering 
guidance in connexion with the difficult prob- 
lems of the value of medieval money and 
changes in the cost of living. Nor does the sec- 
tion on The Rich and the Poor give sufficient 
emphasis to the seamier side of medieval life, 
and to the strains and stresses of a rapidly 
changing society. Chaucer’s world was also 
Langland’s world, and Miss Rickert’s compila- 
tion disregards too consistently the less attrac- 
tive aspects of fourteenth-century England. 
The extracts dealing with Wat Tyler’s insur- 
rection do not really help, and one would have 
liked to see the dramatic account of the cap- 
ture of Sir Robert Tresilian and the occasional 
references to Sir Nicholas Brenbre related 
to each other in order to obtain a picture of 
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certain very critical years in the history of 
medieval London. 

But these are minor criticisms of a work 
which must be a godsend to teacher, student, 
and general reader alike. The lavish picture- 
material illustrating medieval life from many 
points of view and the well-printed text make 
the volume a joy to handle. 

JOHN E. HOUSMAN 


Shakespeare’s Doctrine of Nature. By Joun F. 

Dansy. Faber. 16s. 

Shakespeare. By Ivor Brown. Collins. 12s. 6d. 

It is perhaps a pity that so many scholarly 
books on Shakespeare are difficult to read. 
It is claimed that the readers of this study of 
King Lear and the tragedies, to which the 
author has obviously given much time and 
great pains, ‘will return to the play with a new 
awareness of its richness and profundity’. For 
some this will perhaps be true, but it may be at 
the cost of excessive emphasis laid upon one 
aspect of a homogeneous masterpiece. It is the 
task of the artist to weld into one supreme 
whole, with apparent lack of effort, many dis- 
cordant elements. The self-imposed task of 
most contemporary critics is the often laborious 
disintegration of these elements, and their 
examination under the critical microscope. 
Thus the immediate problem is enlarged, and 
the rest—which often includes the Play or 
Poem—diminished, and occasionally lost sight 
of altogether. 

Happily this is not the case with the work 
under discussion, for although it is largely an 
examination of what Shakespeare and the 
Elizabethan thinkers meant by ‘Nature’, a 
considerable attempt is made to consider the 
results, as well as to formulate the evidence, in 
relation to the poetry, the thought, and the 
contemporary scene of the poet. That there are 
two ‘Natures’ is this writer’s thesis: that of 
which Man is a part—benevolent, ‘arranged 
by God’, the ‘Nature’ of Bacon and of Hooker, 
and exemplified in the play by Lear himself, 
and more especially by Cordelia. (We should 
probably wish to include Edgar and Kent— 
the ‘Horatio’ of the piece, and the exemplar of 
normality in a world made hideous by ‘man’s 
inhumanity to man’.) Edmund and the two 


elder daughters, on the other hand, find a 
malignant Nature, in company with Hobbes, 
which is mutually antagonistic to man, and 
which must be exploited to the utmost, as it is 
in the play. ‘Not in our stars, but in ourselves’; 
‘Virtue, a fig! ’Tis in ourselves that we are thus 
or thus.’ Iago’s view is familiar enough, and in 
this play it is claimed with some justice that it 
is set up in conflict with the other. This is inter- 
esting, if we note that the aged and unfor- 
tunate Gloucester, having earlier attributed 
the unsettled state of the kingdom to the ‘late 
eclipses of the sun and moon’, avows later, from 
the abyss of his personal tragedy: ‘I stumbled 
when I saw.’ 

It is not possible here to examine the many 
other interesting theories and lines of thought 
to which this book gives rise, but it is hoped 
that sufficient has been said to encourage some 
to break through the occasional obscurities 
of style to what lies beyond. It is worth the 
effort. 


To pass from this work to that of Ivor Brown 
is to come out of the woods into open country, 
Adventurous, single-minded—but not dog- 
matic (he even condones, though does not 
support the Baconians) ; a mine of information, 
knowledge, theories, conclusions—presented 
in a more or less orderly fashion, and in a racy, 
inspiriting style—this traveller through ‘the 
realms of gold’ has given us as his journal 
the most stimulating book on Shakespeare 
which has been written for some time. It may 
earn a frown of disapproval from some scholars, 
although Professor Simmonds has recently 
shown that a scholar can write a splendid bio- 


' graphy—that of Tolstoy—but it cannot fail to 


be relished by those who love their chief poet 
for what he was or may have been—-since all 
theories about his life must be conjectural— 
and for the priceless heritage which he has 
given us. 

The writer’s viewpoint is a broad one, and 
his lively, alert, and witty intelligence is diffused 
over a considerable field. But there is ample 
compensation for what is lost in intensity. 
His theme is Shakespeare, the workaday 
playwright, in ‘the quick forge and working- 
house of thought’, a writer producing his 
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plays for the theatre which he knew and 
cherished, and which would be as much loss 
to him as to his friends and fellow shareholders, 
if he ever failed. But he did not fail—or did not 
give up until the foundations were secure; the 
structure for which he had given everything 
(and perhaps no man ever gave more of him- 
self) was complete. The motive for writing 
plays being there—although such a man must 
have written—his mind and heart were amply 
fed by the sights and scenes, the contacts, the 
passion and the terror of the Elizabethan 
scene, both personal and public. 

Theories about the connexion between this 
poet’s life and his works have become suspect, 
but it is at least interesting to trace, even in 
imagination, the infatuation with “The Dark 
Lady’ through the later tragedies, as well as 
through the more familiar ground of the 
Sonnets, to the final purging from his heart 
and memory as his ‘lass unparalleled’, in the 
supreme poem of Antony and Cleopatra. 

It should be emphasized in conclusion, that 
the clear daylight of common sense so illumines 
almost every page of this book, that, accepting 
or rejecting where we will, we do not love the 


less, and perhaps appreciate the more, ‘his 


country’s proudest claim to remembrance’. 
D. WHITE 


Kierkegaard: The Analysis of the Psychological 
Personality. By RuDOLPH FRIEDMANN. Peter 
Nevill. 3s. 6d. 

A penetrating, if pessimistic, analysis of the 
sickness of our times, as shown forth in the life 
and works of an individual of genius—and 
therefore of greater value than any survey 
of the ‘masses’—reveals too the insight of a 
sincere admirer of Kierkegaard. Mr. Fried- 
mann knows and loves his subject, and is only 
occasionally carried away by the exclusive 
nature of the psychological approach into 
extremes of thought and language. He is fre- 
quently succinct and profound, as when he 
writes: ‘A nation without the power of thought 
and associative memories is on the way to final 
degeneracy’, or again: ‘Soren Kierkegaard 
was the Petrouchka of philosophy’. 

Kierkegaard is a philosopher of great con- 
temporary interest and importance. Apart from 
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the more subjective and greater works such as 
Either|Or and Fear and Trembling, revealing the 
spiritual doubts and struggles of a deeply reli- 
gious thinker, The Present Age is a condemna- 
tion of the false values of our own times—as 
propagated, for example, in the newspapers— 
even more than of his own. Like Nietzsche and 
Tolstoy he was gifted with prophetic insight, 
and living earlier in time than either, this was 
the more remarkable. Coupled with the recent 
comprehensive translations of his works this 
short study is of great interest, and of import- 
ance as an intelligent and occasionally in- 
spired interpretation. 
D. S. WHITE 


Gerard Manley Hopkins (1844-1899). A Study of 
Poetic Idiosyncrasy in Relation to Poetic Tradi- 
tion. Vol. Ii. By W. H. Garpner. Secker & 
Warburg. 30s. net. 

With this volume Dr. Gardner’s great work 
on Hopkins is finished. In 1945 came the first 
part of this study, and last year saw his editing 
of the third edition of the Poems. The three 
books together form a fitting tribute to one of 
the greatest rhythmic masters in our language; 
and the two critical ones endeavour ‘to present’, 
we are told, ‘a complete account of a highly 
idiosyncratic body of poetry as it is seen against 
a wide background of poetic tradition’; to 
reveal this poetry, in fact, as a happy example 
of Mr. Eliot’s amalgam of Tradition and the 
Individual Talent. 

In this second part Dr. Gardner implements 
the meagre biographical details of vol. i; 
essays a scrupulous and painstaking analysis of 
the sources of Hopkins’s ‘eclectic originality’ of 
rhythm, from the Greek Dorian lyric to the 
Welsh cynghanedd; surveys, from the Note Books 
and the Letters, Hopkins’s reading matter and 
his critical commentaries on past and con- 
temporary poets; and devotes the remainder of 
his book to the poetry written after The 
Deutschland, and to an estimate of Hopkins’s 
final ranking and stature based on the whole 
corpus of his work. 

The later poems he sees as falling into three 
main though inescapably overlapping groups: 
the poetry of Nature and God (1876-9); the 
poetry of God and Man (1879-85); and the 
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last, poignant utterances of Desolation and 
Recovery (1885-9). From the title of this last 
section Dr. Gardner’s belief is clear: that 
Hopkins did not remain caught in that agony 
of self-mistrust of the Carrion Comfort sonnet; 
that he was able to look out and back on his 
‘winter world’ of ‘now done darkness’. The 
end, except for his threefold dying cry, ‘I am 
happy’, was neither serene nor restful; but, like 
his loved Herbert (cf. The Pulley), rest was not 
something this priest-poet (that was ever the 
order in which he saw his vocations) either 
expected or hoped for. 

The analysis in these three last chapters is 
masterly: the incidental confounding of Hop- 
kins’s Freudian detractors who see in him, at 
the last, only a type of sexual inhibition, broken 
faith, and moral confusion; the gradual estab- 
lishment, as poem after poem is examined, of 
solid documentary evidence in support of the 
thesis of the Epilogue: that Hopkins is ‘a major 
poet... and in his finest moments assuredly one 
of our greatest’. 

This is a high claim, and not everyone will 
concede it either to Dr. Gardner or to this re- 
viewer who substantially shares it. Yet members 
of the English Association will recall Mr. J. A. 
Chapman’s notable address to them and his 
valiant championship of this poet whom he 
acclaimed, with Shakespeare, Keats, and Blake, 
as ‘one of the only four transcendental poets in 
English Literature’. Hopkins was no mystic, 
however, though aspects of the Mystic Way 
permeate his thought and his poetry; and pro- 
vided the question of comparative stature is 
never for a moment posed, Dr. Gardner’s sub- 
stitution of Milton and Donne for Blake as 
Hopkins’s companions ‘at journey’s end’ 
(Yeats’s phrase) may be more widely accept- 
able. Hopkins is, assuredly, of their order of 
poets: poets enshrining a deep sense of human 
and metaphysical values in their work; poets 
whose ultimate stature cannot be’ assessed 
purely in formal or aesthetic terms, but only in 
what Dr. Gardner describes as their ‘total 
poetic effect? on the minds and hearts of 
their contemporaries and of succeeding 
generations. 

HERMANN PESCHMANN 


Poets and Story-tellers. A Book of Critical Essays 
by Lorp Davin Constable. ros. 

The distinguishing characteristic of Lord 
David Cecil’s critical writings is what may be 
called an accomplished simplicity, an Addi- 
sonian urbanity and grace. There is nothing 
provocative or belligerent in his judgements; 
they are put forward with that blend of sound 
reasoning and genuine humility that betokens 
the true scholar. For Lord David wears his 
learning with an easy lightness. He is, one feels, 
most at home in the eighteenth century, as in 
his essay on Thomas Gray (an epitome of his 
longer study in Two Quiet Lives), on Fanny 
Burney; or with the eighteenth-century type 
of mind such as Jane Austen’s—whose fame, 
he asserts, ‘is of all English novelists the most 
secure’. He deprecates the flamboyant and the 
vulgar and most of what the eighteenth century 
meant by ‘enthusiasm’ ; he is keenly alive to the 
subtle nuances of sensibility and grace that he 
finds in Virginia Woolf or Turgenev. On all 
these authors, on E. M. Forster, and on 
Benjamin Constant’s Adolphe he writes with 
discrimination and that most elusive of literary 
qualities, charm. 

Only two of the essays are outside what one 
thinks of as his normal territory; but one is the 
best here. When he defends Shakespeare’s 
Antony and Cleopatra against the misgivings of 
the critics (Coleridge had none, by the way) 
by stressing that it is not really a tragedy but 
‘a panorama’, he proves virtually nothing; his 
study, however, of John Webster is brilliant, 
and in it his habitually restrained style is often 
heightened with telling effect. Without Shake- 
speare’s breadth of sympathy or sense of 
character Webster’s drama, as Lord David 
sees it, is a conflict of spiritual forces; his 
subject-matter ‘the working of sin in the world’. 
Yet in the last analysis he is a stern moralist: 
‘The good are only defeated on the material 
plane. Morally they triumph.’ His plays, ‘alight 
with a dark gleaming Rembrandt-like splen- 
dour’, reveal his tragic vision of the world as 
‘a fallen place in which suffering outweighs 
happiness and all activities are tainted with 
sin; where evil is the controlling force, and 
good—just because it is good—is inevit- 
ably quietest; hoping, at best and with luck, 
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to slip through the tempest of existence, un- 
noticed’. 

This is not one of Lord David Cecil’s most 
important books. What he has to say is neither 
especially original nor deeply penetrating— 
though his study of Gray is the neatest short 
epitome we have encountered—but it is grace- 
fully and memorably written. 

HERMANN PESCHMANN 


Virginia Woolf: A Commentary. By BERNARD 

BiacksTonE. Hogarth Press. 12s. 6d. 

Since Mrs. Woolf’s death in 1941 there have 
been various critical assessments of her achieve- 
ment; and not the least germinative and 
stimulating of these is the latest addition by 
Dr. Blackstone. Division of a writer’s work into 
‘periods’ and neat affixing of labels can impose 
a false rigidity upon it; one especially un- 
desirable in the study of an outlook on life 
as fluid, evocative, and often elusive as Vir- 
ginia Woolf’s was. But there is nothing at all 
rigid or arbitrary in this critic’s treatment. 
His consideration of her work under three 
main headings, ‘Love and Freedom’ (from 
The Voyage Out to Facob’s Room), ‘Marriage and 
Truth’ (from Mrs. Dalloway to A Room of 
One’s Own), and ‘The World and Reality’ 
(from The Waves to Between the Acts), really does 
reveal the organic growth of her perception 
of truth and mastery of her medium. 

Dr. Blackstone sees Mrs. Woolf’s work as 
a voyage of discovery: the voyage of a mind 
‘intensely reflective and exploratory’ and un- 
compromisingly honest—rejecting the con- 
ventional answer, the consoling ready-made 
simplification of the complexities of living. 
That she never arrived at any final and 
rounded-off vision of reality is not only the 
measure of her spiritual integrity; it is also the 
reason for that air of inconclusiveness that 
pervades her work—the inconclusiveness of 
life itself. Characters, incidents, and intuitions 
alike are—as this critic observes—‘unfinished, 
spreading as the ripples of a lake spread in the 
sunlight’. 

Dr. Blackstone perceives very acutely the 
duality from which all Virginia Woolf’s most 
important themes spring: the antithesis of 
intuition and reason; the conflict between 
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solitude and society (‘How can one live the 
free life, the good life of the mind, if one has no 
solitude? One is either swamped, or one grows 
bitter and unsocial’); and above all between 
the natural human longing for love and 
impulse to share experience, and the contrary 
pull of maintaining a spiritual freedom un- 
fettered by bonds to another human being. 
Rachel experiences it in The Voyage Out when, 
in an agony of bewilderment, she finds herself 
falling in love. Again, it is the burden of Night 
and Day: ‘Can one combine mental indepen- 
dence with family life or with love?’ Always 
for Virginia Woolf there are the two worlds, 

equally significant and apparently incom- 
patible; forcing on her characters an unwilling 
choice, vacillation, regret, and the perpetual 
question—Is there no reconciliation, no possi- 

bility of fusion? 

From the struggles of youth in these early 
books, right through the novels of marriage 
and of Mrs. Woolf’s maturity, the problem 
persists. To Clarissa Dalloway the important 
thing is the solitude in people, even between 
husband and wife, ‘that one must respect .. . 
for one would not part with it oneself, or take 
it, against his will, from one’s husband, without 
losing one’s independence, one’s self-respect— 
something, after all, priceless’. And yet, some- 
how, she has missed ‘the many-splendoured 
thing’. Mrs. Ramsay in To the Lighthouse is an 
altogether richer personality than Mrs. Dallo- 
way. But she, too, has not resolved the conflict. 
While satisfying her husband’s desperate need 
for reassurance, another part of her resents and 
resists that total invasion of herself by his de- 
vouring emotional demands. Time and time 
again she is involved in the struggle between 
answering the human cry for help, and the 
necessity of preserving intact her essential 
aloneness. 

There is no final solution; and it is in his 
understanding of this, in his awareness of the 
undertones of frustration and bewilderment, 
the subtle contradictions of the human mind 
and heart that are Virginia Woolf’s especial 
province, that the strength and sensitiveness of 
Dr. Blackstone’s interpretation lies. It is re- 
freshing, too, to find him allowing her charac- 
ters the human reality so often denied them. 
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3 REVIEWS 
Far from their appearing embodied perceptions 
rather than people, over-intellectualized beings 
isolated from the warmth of ordinary ex- 
perience, they are for him more positive than 
Emma, Mrs. Proudie, or David Copperfield: 

a bold declaration which is bound to arouse 
disagreement. And not everyone will feel that 
Mrs. Dalloway is imaginatively ‘a little pallid’ 
after Facob’s Room. Dr. Blackstone’s book 
affords us, however—in his own words about 
Mrs. Woolf—an ‘astonishing extension of 
sensibility’. This is criticism in its very best 
and all too rare sense: an illumination not 
only of literature but of life. 

MARGARET WILLY 


EIGHT BOOKS OF POEMS 


Poems and Songs. By E. N. pa C. ANDRADE. 
Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

The Hollow Vale. By James TURNER. Cambridge 
University Press. 35. 6d. 

Rhymes of the Countryside. By Eustack WHEREAT 
Turner. Voile & Roberson. 

The Leaping Flame. By Cevt1a RANDALL. The 
Poetry Lovers’ Fellowship. 

Shadows and Reflections. By JoHN WHEATLEY. 
The Fortune Press. 6s. 

Seasons at War. By Ross Nicuo ts. Forge Press. 
3s. 6d. 

Involuntaries. By R. G. H. Angus & Robertson, 
Sydney and London. 7s. 6d. 

Australian Poetry, 1947. Angus & Robertson, 
Sydney and London. 6s. 


Professor Andrade is the lineal descendant 
of the seventeenth-century poets, yet he sees 
with a twentieth-century eye. We are told that 
this book contains ‘the work of a lifetime which 
has been largely given to other activities’, and 
the result is a breadth of outlook unknown in 
those poets who have made poetry their only 
preoccupation. His Thoralis brings back Her- 
rick’s Julia: 

The strong tumultuous melody, 
Recurring all the music through 
And ruling, was my love for you— 


One note, misplayed unhappily, 
Proclaimed your lack of love for me. 


To Professor Andrade it seems that ‘poetry’ 


OF BOOKS 
implies ‘music’, for all his verses sing them- 
selves: 
Oh, what a glory, say, 
Worthy a song’s adorning, 
To have seen you yesterday 
And to see you again this morning. 


He can also be sardonic, as in the long series 
of defamatory triplets To Nemo: 


You are a threadbare academic theme 
Badly transposed into a minor key 
Played by a fumbling governess at dusk. 


He has the gift of expressing in his poetry the 
satisfaction with life of the sane, normal mind, 
not perhaps too common in poets. This attitude 
reaches its most perfect expression in The 
Fourth Hour not yet Day, a beautiful piece which 
should find a permanent place in our antho- 
logies. 

Mr. James Turner’s The Hollow Vale is a 
deeply metaphysical poem which must be 
carefu ly studied to be appreciated to the full. 


His expression is simple, although the meaning | 


of his symbols may often be obscure. His final 
lines leave the reader thinking and questioning: 


And in the clouds I saw God, 

Heard the colour of His speech, 

Its golden liquidity, and with my fingers 
Did I touch the dulcet sounds 

Of all His radiance. 


Mr. Eustace Whereat Turner’s posthumous 
Rhymes of the Countryside are a very pleasant 
addition to the literature of rural life. Although 
a schoolmaster by profession, he discards cap 
and gown when he sets out to write poetry, 
and dons the farmer’s tweeds. Almost all his 
verses are concerned with birds and trees and 
flowers, or with the occasions of country life— 
the farm sale, the fair, harvesting, threshing, 
hop-picking : 

The hoeing, the sowing, the tender blade 

wing 
In garden and ploughland and field, 
The thought and the labour, the fault and 
the favour, 
The hopes and despairs of the yield. 


Mrs. Randall is untroubled by fashions in 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


poetry, and sings, with a pleasing sincerity, of 
nature and the seasons both in her native 
Ireland and in such far places as the Himalayas 
and Spain. Among a wide diversity of subjects 
she is particularly happy in her feeling for wild 
creatures—the hunted hare: 


I took her in to the warmth of my fire, 
I gave her my coat and a pillow of down, 
I took a mug and brought milk from the 
byre— 
Her eyes were a trustful brown 


—and the blackbird caught in the garden- 
netting: 


A young thing frightened and helpless, 
calling in vain. 


Mr. Wheatley is a sonneteer and a metrician. 
Like many other of the newest poets, he has 
discarded the fashion of ‘free verse’ to return 
to older models. Yet in his subject-matter 
he is not old-fashioned, for he is aware of the 
Geometrician and the Atomic Age, although 
his Castle in the Air is 

A vineyard, seven fig-trees on a hill, 

A white stone cottage and a little boat, 
Some island castle, with the sea its moat, 
These will content me. 


Mr. Ross Nichols is highly metaphysical 
and his Seasons at War, described as ‘A Cycle of 
Rhythm’, is often allusive. He ranges from the 
Christian to the classical and touches on town 


-and country life in the modern world. His 


poems are filled with fresh and memorable 
phrases: “The cucu’s clockwork cry’ and ‘Six 
stuccoed days of baroque sin’. 

R. G. H.’s Jnvoluntaries come from Australia 
—an attractive collection, mainly of love- 


SHORTER 


Julius Caesar. Edited by J. Dover Wuson. 

Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d. 

The New Shakespeare has long occupied a 
high place in the field of Shakespearian 
scholarship and this edition of Julius Caesar 
maintains it. The introduction, after dealing 
with the date and contemporary allusions, 


poems, many of them on the seventeenth- 
century plan, including the epigram: 
Sweet are her looks and laugh to me 
And dear the wit I extol, 
But finer than all that mind can reach 
Is her snailhorn-delicate soul. 


Also from Australia comes a comprehensive 
1947 Anthology containing the work of about 
thirty different poets. These poems give one 
great pleasure from their vigour, freshness, 
and sincerity. The writers are occupied with 
things of everyday life rather than with meta- 
physics; the sea enters into their work con- 
tinuaily, and nature, with new birds and 
plants to replace our outworn nightingales 
and daffodils—sea-eagles, black cockatoos, the 
banyan, wattle, camphor-laurel, and casuarina 
tree. Val Vallis’s Michael describes an old 
shore-bound sailor showing a friend his sea- 
treasures; Kenneth Mackenzie tells of the 
‘strangely silent meal’ and ‘the house asleep 
already’ when his children have gone back to 
school; Flexmore Hudson apostrophizes a 
cuttlefish; Kenneth Slessor describes his lady- 
love in various moods, ending with: 

Sometimes, when she makes pea-soup or 

plays me Schumann, 

I love her one way; sometimes I love her 

another 

More disturbing way when she opens her 

mouth in the dark; 

Sometimes I like her with camellias, some- 

times with a parsley-stalk; 

Sometimes I like her swimming in a mirror 

on the wall; 

Sometimes I don’t like her at all. 


We hope that the editors will send us this 
volume annually. CICELY BOAS 


NOTICES 


discusses in an admirably concise manner 
the source of the play, especially the debt to 
Plutarch, and, after emphasizing that it is ‘the 
greatest of political plays because, by making 
its public men convincingly private persons 
also, it brought the affairs and men of Rome 
in 44 B.c. home to the business and bosoms of 
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the Elizabethans of London’, it concentrates 
on the problem of Caesar and Caesarism. 
Professor Wilson states plainly the various 
opinions of scholars towards the Paradox of 
Caesar, examines the current Elizabethan 
attitude, and shows how Shakespeare, although 
following in many ways both ‘the established 
dramatic tradition and the historical scholar- 
ship of his age’, yet created his own portrait— 
the Universal Dictator. Many of Professor 
Wilson’s observations will be challenged but 
their interest will, as always, be acknowledged. 
There is a section on the Stage History by 
C. B. Young and the usual stimulating notes 
and useful glossary. 


Poetic Technique. By Oxtver C. ve C. Exus, 
GEOFFREY JOHNSON, and CHRISTABEL BurRnI- 
sTON. Poetry Lovers’ Fellowship. 7s. 6d. 
This book is intended to help the novice to 

understand the composition, structure, and 

speaking of English poetry. It contains three 
essays: ‘Stream and Structure’ by Oliver 

Ellis, ‘Composition of English Poetry’ by 

Geoffrey Johnson, and ‘Rendering of English 

Verse’ by Christabel Burniston. The authors 

avoid the usual academic approach to their 

subjects and endeavour by lively writing and 
apt illustration to make themselves quite clear. 

In this they certainly succeed, although their 

heartiness becomes at times rather wearisome. 

They are, however, undoubtedly knowledge- 

able, and the reader will learn much about 

repetition, variation, and return from Mr. Ellis, 
the things to avoid and aim at from Mr. John- 
son, and verse-speaking from Miss Burniston. 

There is a short appreciatory introduction by 

Walter de la Mare, who notes with approval 

that none of the authors has been unwise 

enough to define poetry except by inference 
and example. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Take your Choice; Choose Again. By J. A. Stone, 

Harrap. 

These nicely printed and bound anthologies 
are intended for Grammar Schools and will 
form a useful one- or two-years’ course. The 
poems are divided into such subjects as: Mirth 
and Jollity, Battles and Battle Songs, Adven- 
ture, Sorrow, and Thoughts of Peace. They 
contain most of the old favourites and some 
of the more representative moderns. The books 
are pleasantly illustrated by N. C. Jacques and 
Olga Lehmann. 


Language and Reality. By Marion Hore Parker. 
Muller. 7s. 6d. 


Miss Parker’s book is a course in contem- 


porary criticism and can be warmly recom- 
mended. Unlike many books on criticism it 
keeps a just proportion between comment and 
exercises. The passage chosen is submitted, 
analysed, and the author’s conception revealed. 
Part I deals with modern literature and studies 
its imagery, content, and technique, and Part 
II continues with criticism proper, the values, 
and the assessment of values. The examples and 
exercises are well chosen, and despite a ten- 
dency to indulge in excessive definition and 
sub-headings the author is lucid throughout. 


The English Horizon. By A. R. Moon and 

V. Gawrtsrop. Murray. 5s. 6d. 

This book is intended to meet the demands 
of the new certificate examinations. It is 
planned in stages to suit literary, non-literary, 
or partly literary students. The exercises are 
graded in difficulty and cover a wide range of 
verse and prose. Many of the passages are 
cleverly contrasted and the questions asked 
should stimulate clear and accurate think- 


ing. 


TRIBUTES TO MR. COOKSON 


addition to the Obituary of Mr. Cookson 
with which this number opens the two 
following tributes by Dr. F. S. -Boas and 
Mr. Charles Morgan are reprinted, with per- 
mission, from The Times, where they appeared 
on 29 September and 4 October. 


Dr. F. S. Boas wrote: ‘May I be allowed to 
pay a short tribute to George Cookson, who 
died on September 24? He was educated at 
Clifton, from which school various members of 
the Cookson family have gone forth to achieve 
distinction in different spheres of life. At Ox- 
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TRIBUTES TO MR. COOKSON 


ford he was an exhibitioner of Lincoln College 
and also gained athletic distinction as a ““Rug- 
ger” Blue and Captain of the Oxford team in 
the 1891 University match. After 10 years in 
the Egyptian education service he was from 
1905 to 1911 history and English master at the 
Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, and was 
chosen to give tuition in history and civics to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. Appointed in 1912 
one of His Majesty’s inspectors of schools, he 
was seconded in 1914 for war service, spent two 
years in France and attained the rank of cap- 
tain. In 1919 he returned to his work as in- 
spector, retiring in 1931. With his wealth of 
varied experience and his activity of mind and 
body retirement for Cookson could not merely 
spell leisure. When in 1936 the English Asso- 
ciation decided to replace its previously pub- 
lished pamphlets and bulletins by a periodical 
issued three times a year Cookson was appointed 
editor. In this he found a highly congenial office. 
Under his guidance English combined records of 
the Association’s activities with varied literary 
features, as well as articles of an academic 
type. In all the work this entailed he was busily 
and happily engaged till within a few days of 
his last illness. His handsome presence and 
grace of manner will be sadly missed.’ 


Mr. Charles Morgan wrote: ‘There has 
always been a closer connexion than is easily 
apparent between the Navy and literature, and 


the death of George Cookson will be a personal 
grief to many naval officers. At the Royal 
Naval College, Dartmouth, where he taught 
history and English from 1905 to 1911, he was 
an outstanding and beloved master. I sat under 
him as a cadet. By his encouragement and his 
severity, he gave me my first hope, and, at the 
same time, my first grasp of what is meant by 
devotion to the craft of letters. For him no essay 
was a tedious exercise which he had to mark 
and correct; it was, if a young cadet would 
make it so, an attempt to say with flawless — 
lucidity what had to be said, and he could 
make a clumsy relative clause seem as disas- 
trous and as exciting as a blunder in a fleet 
action. The teaching of English in naval col- 
leges is perilous, for there are always a few— 
never the great officers—who think it a waste 
of time. Against this tendency Cookson stood 
like a rock. It is true that he was a Rugger 
Blue, and that was a help, but he was also of 
the family of Wordsworth and a creature in- 
comparably handsome and of supreme moral 
integrity. It is odd that his early poetry was not 
followed by more. There is no explanation 
except the melancholy one that he was in- 
hibited by his respect for the past and the 
vigour of his self-criticism. Even that has its 
compensations. It made him, early and late, a 
crusted character; one of the few men who so 
inspire youth that they are remembered with 
gratitude 40 years on.’ 


ASSOCIATION NOTES 


HE Annual General Meeting was held at 

11 a.m. on Saturday, 9 July 1949, at the 
Caxton Hall. The Chair was taken by Instr. 
Rear-Admiral Sir Arthur Hall, K.B.E., C.B., 
Chairman of Committee. 

The Chairman briefly commented on the 
Report which had been circulated to members, 
and called upon the Hon. Treasurer to present 
the Accounts and Balance Sheet. 

Mr. Jenkyn Thomas pointed out that the 
Association had suffered, as many similar 
bodies had done, and found itself in the posi- 
tion where its expenses exceeded its income. 
The subscriptions had been raised, and the life 
members had made a most generous answer to 


the appeal addressed to them. Fortunately the 
Association had insured itself against lean 
years, and was therefore able to realize some of 
its assets. Continued alertness was necessary, 
and the Association could do with a large in- 
creased membership in order to make sure that 
it paid its way. 

In moving the adoption of the Report, Mrs. 
Hodgson suggested that the Association should 
have an eye to the increasing of the member- 
ship, and should be particularly active in the 
introduction of younger members. Something 
positive should be done to attract them to the 
Association. She suggested the introduction of, 
or perhaps a return to, some of the more social 
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ASSOCIATION NOTES 


events, such as summer visits to places of 
literary interest, and thought that an approach 
might be made to the various adult educa- 
tion bodies. Could an endowment fund be 
built up? 

The adoption of the Report was seconded 
by Mr. F. W. G. Thomas of the Bath branch. 
He congratulated the Treasurer on his hand- 
ling of a difficult financial situation, and sup- 
ported the ideas voiced by Mrs. Hodgson. He 
thought the News-Letters served a very useful 


purpose. 

Mr. Guy Boas proposed the election of 
the officers and of the members of the Execu- 
tive Committee for the coming year. Sir 
Alan P. Herbert, M.P., had been nominated 
as President, and the retiring President, the 
Rt. Hon. L. S. Amery, as Vice-President. Sir 
Ronald Storrs had agreed to act as Chairman 
of Committee with Instr. Rear-Admiral Sir 
Arthur Hall as Hon. Treasurer and Miss D. M. 
Stuart as Hon. Secretary. The names proposed 
for the Executive Committee were Professor 
V. H. Blackman, F.R.S., Mr. D. M. Low, and 
Mr. W. K. Pyke-Lees, and Mr. G. Rostrevor 
Hamilton was proposed for re-election. Mr. 
Guy Boas spoke of the various nominees and 
described the valuable contribution that each 
would be able to make to the Association. The 
proposal was seconded by Mr. George Cook- 
son and carried unanimously. 

The President, the Rt. Hon. L. S. Amery, 
then gave his address on “Thought and 
Language’, which is circulated to all members. 

At the Luncheon, which followed at St. 
Ermin’s Restaurant, Sir Arthur Hall took the 
Chair and proposed the toast of the Associa- 
tion. The toast of the President was proposed 
by Sir Ronald Storrs, that of the guests by 
Dr. F. S. Boas, to which Mr. Amery responded, 
and on behalf of the guests speeches were made 
by Miss E. Arnot Robertson, Mr. Ernest 
Raymond, and Professor Gordon Ray. 


At the Alliance Hall on 24 September, with 
Mr. Guy Boas in the Chair, Mr. S. R. Little- 
wood delighted a large audience with an 
address entitled “Theatre Memories’. The 
Chairman introduced Mr. Littlewood as the 
doyen of dramatic critics and said that his 


Dramatic Notes in English were outstanding 
in contemporary dramatic criticism for their 
mellow wisdom. Mr. Littlewood spoke of the 
predominant importance of the actor in one’s 
enjoyment of the drama, and said that plays 
lived in the memory more on account of 
memorable acting than because of their liter- 
ary worth. His intimate and masterly sketches 
of Irving, Ellen Terry, Forbes-Robertson, and 
Tree, together with his comments on almost 
every prominent player, Victorian, Edwardian, 
and of the present day, kept the audience 
enthralled, inspired an exceedingly interesting 
discussion, to which Miss St. Clare Byrne and 
Dr. F. S. Boas contributed, and earned a warm 
vote of thanks, proposed by Miss D. M. Stuart, 
for an exceptionally successful and enjoyable 
meeting. 


On 14 October, Mrs. Angela Thirkell gave 
the Association a most enjoyable surprise; not 
that the audience was unprepared for some- 
thing good, since they packed the Alliance 
Hall; but because her causerie was unacademic 
and cheered our spirits without burdening our 
minds. 

The subject was ‘Dumas’s Debt to England’, 
but one half suspects that the lecturer was more 
impressed by England’s debt to Dumas. This 
distinguished descendant of the great classical 
scholar knows her Romancier as well as J. W. 
Mackail, her father, knows Plautus, Cicero, 
Virgil, Tacitus, and The Greek Anthology. 
G. Lanson, the most conscientious of literary 
historians, warned us that Dumas had pub- 
lished 257 volumes of romances and memoirs 
and another 25 full of stage plays, and he added 
that ‘toute cette écriture, si vulgaire de pensée 
et de forme, a bien vieilli’. But Mrs. Thirkell 
convinced us that even if this plethora of pages 
has ‘aged’, its author is still as alive and 
amusingly human as any one of her own crea- 
tions, who are too good to be taken instruc- 
tionally. Nor did she forget his. free-handed 
depiction of English manners and customs, 
especially Derby Day, which he unblushingly 
borrowed from The Times. Mrs. Thirkell talked 
as brightly out of her typescript as her hero 
must have done in one of his genial and witty 
moods. 
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ASSOCIATION NOTES 


Wordsworth Centenary. Members of the Asso- 
ciation will be interested to know of the Words- 
worth Centenary celebrations which will be 
held at Grasmere on 21-4 April 1950. These 
are being organized by the Trustees of Dove 
Cottage and include an Opening Address by 
Lord Beveridge, services in Grasmere Church 
with a sermon by the Archbishop of York, a 
lecture by Professor Basil Willey, readings of 
Wordsworth’s poetry by Mr. Cecil Day Lewis 
and Miss Helen Darbishire, and expeditions to 
Dove Cottage, Rydal Mount, and Buttermere. 
Inclusive tickets cost 3os., for individual lec- 
tures 3s., and accommodation can be booked 
in farmhouses for 15s. per day and at hotels 
from 215. to 35s. per day. Tickets and full par- 
ticulars can be obtained from Mrs. Moberly, 
Stubdale, Grasmere, Westmorland, and appli- 
cation should be made as soon as possible. 

On Saturday, 29 April, Canon Adam Fox, 
formerly Professor of Poetry at Oxford, will 
deliver a Centenary Lecture on Wordsworth to 
the Association in the Alliance Hall, Palmer 
Street, London, S.W. 1. 


Members are reminded that the 1950 sub- 


scriptions are due on 1 January. Those who do 
not already pay their subscription by a Banker’s 
order are earnestly requested in future to do so as 
this will save much unnecessary correspondence. 
Forms may be obtained from the Secretary on 
application. 


Members are again asked if they will be 
good enough to return to the Secretary any 
copies of the Association’s publications that 
are no longer required. There is a demand for 
back numbers of English, Essays and Studies, 
The Year’s Work in English Studies, also out-of- 
print pamphlets, and the Secretary will be 


very grateful for any copies returned. 


English Studies, 1949, the new title of Essays 
and Studies, was published by John Murray 
during November. 


All correspondence and contributions for the Spring 
Number of ‘English’ should be addressed to the 
Acting Editor, Mr. Guy Boas, at 73 Murray Road, 
Wimbledon, S.W. 19, and contributions should reach 
him not later than 25 January. Contributors should 
state if they are members of the Association. 


POETRY COMPETITION 


HE subject set, ‘Elegy’, was not an easy one 

in which distinction could be achieved, but 
some interesting work was sent in, including 
several poems of real sincerity. The Prize is 
awarded to Mrs. M. E. J. Hughes for the poem 
printed below, and we should also like to 
mention Elegy for A Fighting Pilot by E. H. W. 


Meyerstein, Elegy by Anita Grace, and, in a 
lighter vein, Impromptu on the Death of a Grass- 
hopper by E. G. Harington. The subject for the 
next competition is ‘Song in Winter’: entries, 
marked Poetry Competition on the envelope, 
should reach the Editor by Monday, 16 January. 


EARTH’S LAMENT FOR A FALLEN AIRMAN, 1944 


The skies are emptied of your shining wings, 
Sentinel planets keep the sombre night, 
Bright guardians that only darkness brings. 


The moon has clothed her craters in a mist 
Of silver veils and round her ravished face 
Has folded quilt-like clouds of amethyst. 


Stars, moon and clouds must wait eternity 
Before they clasp you to their heart again; 
Do they not know you have come back to me? 


These flung you from them in a whirl of dust, 
Out of their spaceless splendour cast you down; 
Back to my arms your youth and daring thrust— 


And though my arms are shattered to the bone 
They yet are warm and eager to enfold 
The broken body of a valiant son. 


The broken body! You come flashing down, 
A flesh-unfettered radiance, Spirit, Flame— 
A fiery opal wrought for Freedom’s crown; 
But the skies are omnes of a shining wings. 
E. J. HUGHES 
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SELECTED LIST OF RECENT BOOKS 


Literary Studies and Criticism 

A Life of Shakespeare. By HesxetH PEarson. 
Revised edn. of ‘Penguin’ version, with an 
Anthology of Shakespeare’s Poetry. Carroll 
& Nicholson. gs. 6d. 

A Short History of English Literature. By B. Iron 
Evans. Revised edn. of ‘Pelican’ version. 
Staples. 7s. 6d. 

A Study of Literature. 
Cumberlege. 155. 
*An Essay on the Vita Nuova. By Cuartes S. 

Smncteton. Cumberlege. 16s. 

*An Interpretation of Shakespeare. By Harpin 
Craic. New York: The Dryden Press. $3.75. 

‘By Me.’ By Moray McLaren. A Report on 
the Apparent Discovery of some Working 
Notes of Shakespeare in a Sixteenth-century 
Book. John Redington (16 Little Russell 
Street). ros. 6d. 

Charles Lamb and Elia. Ed. by J. E. Morrurco. 
Penguin Books. 1s. 6d. 

Doubles in Literary Psychology. By RALPH Tymus. 
Bowes & Bowes. 12s. 6d. 

Dylan Thomas. By Henry Treece. Lindsay 
Drummond. 7s. 6d. 

Essays on Literature and Society. By Murr. 
Hogarth. 8s. 6d. 

Kafka: His Mind and Art. By CHartes NEWER. 
Routledge. 12s. 6d. 

Katherine Mansfield and Other Literary Portraits. 
By Jonn Mipp.eton Murry. Peter Nevill. 
12s. 6d. 

Literary History of the United States. Ed. by 
R. E. Sprtter, W. Tuorp, T. H. JoHnson, 
and H. S. Cansy. In 2 vols. and a Biblio- 
graphy. Macmillan. 1oos. the set. 

*New World Literature. Tradition and Revolt 


By Davw Daicues. 


in Latin America. By Arturo Torres- 
Rioseco. Cambridge. 21s. 

Reading as One of the Fine Arts. By Lorpv Davip 
Ceci. Cumberlege. 2s. 

*Religious Trends in English Poetry, Vol. III. 
1780-1830, ‘Romantic Faith’. By H. N. 
Cumberlege. 355. 

*Robert Henryson. By MarsHALL W. STEARNS. 
Cumberlege. 145. 

Shakespeare. By Ivor Brown. Collins. 125. 6d. 

Shakespeare Survey II.. An Annual Survey of 
Shakespearian Study and Production. Ed. 
by ALLarpycE Nico... Cambridge. 12s. 6d. 

Since 1939. Drama, The Novel, Poetry, Prose 
Literature. By Rosert SPEAIGHT and 
Others. Phoenix House. 12s. 6d. 

The Paradox of Oscar Wilde. By GEorcE Woop- 
cock. Boardman. 15s. 

The Shakespearean Scene. Dramatic Criticisms. 
By HeErBerT Farjeon. Hutchinson. 125. 6d. 

*The Symbolic Persons in the Masques of Ben 
Jonson. By A. H. Gitsert. Cumberlege. 3335. 


The Trend of Modern Poetry. By GEOFFREY BuL- | 


Loucu. Third (revised) edn. Oliver & Boyd. 
10s. 6d. 

The Wheel of Fire. By G. Witson Knicut. 
Fourth edn. with Three New Shakespearian 
Essays. Methuen. 21s. 

* Tobias Smollett. Doctor of Men and Manners. 
By Lewis MansFieELD Knapp. Cumberlege. 
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W. B. Yeats. Man and Poet. By A. Norman 
JEFFAREs. Routledge. 215. 


* All titles marked with an asterisk are 
American publications and may therefore be 
difficult to obtain in this country. 


PROCEEDINGS OF BRANCHES 


Bath 
Hon. Secretary: Mr. A. H. N. GREEN-ARMYTAGE 


1949-50: 
21 Oct.: ‘Ouida’ (Miss Eileen Bigland). 
18 Nov.: ‘Writing for the Screen’ (Mr. Guy 
Morgan). 
7 Dec.: “The Elizabethan Age’ (Mr. A. L. 
Rowse). 


20 Jan.: “The Later Dickens’ (Mr. H. Gifford). 

17 Feb.: “The Poetry of Walter de la Mare’ 
(Mr. R. N. Green-Armytage). 

17 Mar.: ‘Politics in Literature’ (Mr. Simon 


Asquith). 
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PROCEEDINGS OF BRANCHES 
Bristol 
Hon. Secretary: Mr. A. B. REYNOLDs 


Winter programme: 
7 Oct. : ‘Strindberg’ (Dr. Gunnar Alhstrom). 
4 Nov.: ‘The Linden Tree’ (Mr. J. B. 
Priestley). 


3 Feb.: Poetry Discussion. 
3 March: ‘Joseph Cottle of Bristol’ (Mr. 
A. Basil Cottle). 


Cardiff 
Hon. Secretary: Mr. M. H. Brinn 


Autumn Programme 1949: 
6 Oct.: ‘The Magic of Words’ (Mr. A. G. 


Prys-Jones, H.M.I.). 


5 Nov.: Mr. Thomas Taig, Head of the 
Drama Department, University of Bristol. 

2 Dec.: ‘Anglo-Welsh Writers’ (Professor 
Gwyn Jones). 


Hull 
Hon. Secretary: Miss E. R. Le1cHTon 


During the 1948-9 season papers were read on 
T. S. Eliot’s ‘Family Reunion’, on ‘Words and 
Music’, ‘Drama in Schools’, and ‘Some 
Thoughts on the Teaching of English in 
Schools’. Also a joint meeting was held with 


the Classical Association when the subject was 
‘Rhetoric as the Alternative to Science’. 

The Autumn Programme includes talks on 
‘Eighteenth-century Reading’ and ‘Music and 
Poetry in the Seventeenth Century’. 


North-West Kent Branch 
Hon. Secretary: Miss Ex1zABETH HuGHEs 


Autumn programme 1949: 
27 Sept.: County Reading II—Sussex. 
11 Oct.: English Song Birds I—Nightingale, 
Skylark, Thrush. 
25 Oct.: Free Verse—Reading and Dis- 


8 Nov.: Century Reading II1I—Poets born 
1680-1780. 

22 Nov.: Historical Buildings. 

13 Dec.: Christmas Poems. 


Leeds 


Programme 1948/49: 
28 Jan.: Annual Dinner. Guest of Honour, 
Dr. Olaf Stapledon. 


Hon. Secretary: Mr. E. L. EpMonps 


g May: ‘Antony and Cleopatra’ an aspect of 
Shakespeare’s Dialectic (John F. Danby). 

24 Oct.: ‘The Four Quartets’ (Professor 
L. C. Knight). 


Manchester 
Hon. Secretary: Miss O. I. Var. 


Autumn Programme: 
10 Oct.: ‘American English’ (Professor G. L. 
Brook, Manchester University). 


7 Nov.: ‘Poetry of W. H. Auden’ (Mr. J. D. 
Jump, Manchester University). 

5 Dec.: Annual Meeting, with an American 
Exchange Teacher as speaker. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF BRANCHES 


Plymouth 
Hon. Secretary: Miss S. A. W1Lus 
Autumn Programme 1949: 23 Nov.: ‘Some Experiences in Teaching 
26 Oct.: ‘Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound’ (Mrs. English’ (Miss Vale). 
Cornish). 14 Dec.: ‘Literary Associations of the Fowey 
Valley’ (Mr. Harker Cornish). 
Southampton 
Hon. Secretary: Mr. F. G. RoBERTS 
Autumn Programme 1949: 18 Nov.: ‘Gusto in Literature’ (Mr. D. M. 
28 Oct.: Mr. Roy Campbell. Low). 
Worthing 


Hon. Secretary: Miss E, GERARD 
Inaugural meeting, 18 Oct.: ‘What Song the Sirens Sang’ (Dr. Arundell Esdaile). 


OVERSEAS BRANCH 


Alexandria 
Hon. Secretary: Dr. J. DANIEL 


Programme 1949: 9g May: ‘Shakespeare’s Sense of Evil’ (Mr. 
14 Feb.: “The Anglo-Irish Tradition in A. J. Wollaston). 
English Literature’ (Professor J. J. Auch- 6 June: ‘Shawky, the Modern Egyptian 
muty). Poet’ (Professor M. Khalafallah). 


THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 


(a). The financial year runs from 1st January to 31st December, and a subscription 
paid at any time during the year entitles a member to the Association’s magazine 
ENGLISH (three numbers) and the Presidential Address. 
(6) The annual subscription to the Central Body is 15s., or with English Studies and 
The Year’s Work in English Studies £1. 10s., and is due in January. 
Life membership (which does not cover English Studies and The Year’s Work in 
English Studies) is £15. 
(c) The annual subscription of a member of a Branch is fixed within certain limits by 
the Branch, and is usually 15s. or with English Studies and The Year’s Work in English 
Studies £1. 10s. 
(d) Subscriptions to the Central Body should be made out in favour of the English 
Association and sent to Barclays Bank Ltd., 95 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
Further information will be given to intending members, or they will be placed in 
communication with the Hon. Secretary of any Branch by the Secretary, 8 Cromweil 
Place, London, S.W. 7. 
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Contents of Vol. VII, No. 40 


H. G. WELLS Henry B. Raynor 
JOHN BUNYAN AND THE BOOKS OF GOD’S JUDGEMENTS Maurice Hussey 
A NOTE ON RHYME Gordon Symes 
ST. JOHN HANKIN E. H. W. Meyerstein 
PROBLEM OF GRAMMAR Report of the work of the Schools Sub-Committee 
POEMS 
(ohn Blanford Florence M. Bradford G. Rostrevor Hamilton 
Moor lohnstone G. Patrick Audrey de Roemer 
Raymond Tong . H. Walsh Margaret Willy 
DRAMATIC NOTES REVIEWS CORRESPONDENCE 
ASSOCIATION NOTES POETRY COMPETITION BULLETIN 


Contents of Vol. VII, No. 41 


WELSH LITERATURE IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY Sir H. Idris Bell, C.B., D.Litt. 


CHAUCER AND THE ART OF NARRATIVE VERSE D. S. Bland 
A PERSONAL APPROACH TO SHAKESPEARE James Walker 
AN EARLIER VERSION OF WILLIAM DRUMMOND’S CYPRESSE GROVE R. Elirodt 
THE SELF-PORTRAIT OF THOMAS BEWICK Joanna Richardson 
POEMS 

James Walker Margaret Stanley-Wrench as 
DRAMATIC NOTES REVIEWS CORRESPONDENCE 
ASSOCIATION NOTES POETRY COMPETITION BULLETIN 


FOR 


y 
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ART OF WRITING 


Somerset Maughan: A Writer’s Note-Book 12s. 6d. 
Norman Ault: New Lighton Pope. . . 30s. 
H. Gardner: ArtofT.S.Eliot . . . . 12s.6d. 
Robert Graves: The Common Asphodel . 15s. 
R. W. Chapman: Jane Austen: Facts, &c. 10s. 6d. 
H.C. Daffin: WalterdelaMare . . . 8s.6d. 
Gilbert Highet: The Classical Tradition . 42s. 
J. R. Watmough: Cambridge Conversations 10s. 6d. 
_ Walter Allen: Readinga Novel. . . . 5s. 
Swann & Sidgwick: Making of Prose . . 7s. 6d. 
David Cecil: ReadingasaFineArt . . 2s. 
Edith Sitwell: Canticle ofthe Rose. . . 15s. 


JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS LTD 

BOOKSELLERS TO H.M. THE KING 

477 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: MAYFAIR 3601-5 


of CAMBRIDGE 


ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 


Critical Works 
Reference Books 


Biographies 
SECONDHAND & NEW 
The Bookshop known the World over 


W. HEFFER & SONS 
LIMITED 
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THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
Professor C. L. WRENN 


‘A brief history of English touching 
on every possible aspect. ...Pro- 
fessor Wrenn has given enough 
particular as well as general infor- 
mation for it all to be of absorbing 
interest.’ Time & Tide. 

(Home Study Books.) 5s. net 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
VICTORIAN VERSE 


Chosen by 
MARJORIE R. EVANS 


With an Introduction by 
B. IFOR EVANS 


No other good anthology of Vic- 
torian verse is available. This 
volume gives generous attention 
to the major poets of the second 
half of the nineteenth century, and 
is discerning in the treatment of 
minor authors. 8s. 6d. net 


ENGLISH FOR THE 
LIVING 


R. O’MALLEY and 
DENYS THOMPSON 
This book is intended to aid pupils 
of 15-17 to make sense of the in- 
dustrial civilization in which they 
live, and to offer a practical tech- 
nique that will enable them to deal 


METHUEN 


a 
> 
: 
with essays, précis, and general 
papers. 4s. 6d. 
1 


ENGLISH 


The Magazine of the English Association 


INDEX OF VOLUME VII 
(Nos. 37-42: Spring 1948-Autumn 1949) 


Academy, Royal, 55. 

Addresses to the English Association, 99. 

Agate, J.: Thus to Revisit, 82. 

Allwood, M. S., 87. 

Ambrosiana Library, Milan, 252. 
American Verse, 112. 

Andrade, E. N. da C.: Poems and Songs, 248. 
Atthill, R., 36, 202, 224. 

Australia, Literary Situation in, 60. 
Australian Poetry, 1947, 298. 


Baldwin, Lord, 3. 

Ball, A., 36. 

Bartlett, W., 67, 99. 

Bebbington, W. G., 41, 83 (2), 200. 

Beljame, A.: Men of Letters and the English 
Public in the Eighteenth Century, 190. 

Bell, Sir H. Idris: Welsh Literature in the 
Twentieth Century, 212. 

Bell, W.: I Planted a Seed, 201. 

Belloc, E.: Santiago and other Poems, 146. 

Bennett, H. S.: Chaucer, 76. 

Berry, M., 87. 

Betjeman, J., 99. 

Between the Old and the New, 134. 

Bewick, Thomas, 225. 

Bhusan, V. N., 80 (2), 246. 

Birch, D., 44, 94. 

Birney, E., 91. 

Black, E. L.: Burton the Anatomist, 266. 

Blackburn, J.: Influence of the Social Environment 
on Intelligence Test Scores, 151. 

Blackstone, B.: Virginia Woolf, 297. 

Bland, D. S., 151, iy 

Blanford, 175; 253- 

Boas, Cicely, 36, 8s. 87, 191, 246, 298. 

Boas, F. S.: Portrait in No. 38; 75, 152, 234. 

Boas, Guy, 4, 5, 55, I11, 159, 211, 260 

Boas, R. O.: Opera in English, 117. 

BOOKS, LIST OF RECENT: 45, 100, 156, 206, 253, 
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Bottomley, Gordon, 129. 

Bourinot, A. S.: Collected Poems, 248. 
Bowden, M.: Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, 240. 
Bowen, A. V., 129. 

Bowra, C. M.: The Creative Experiment, 287. 


Boyd, A. K.: History of Radley College, 111. 

Bradford, F. M., 174. 

Bradner: Edmund Spenser and the ‘Faerie Queene’, 
292. 

Bragbrooke, N., 34 (with E. King), 83, 243. 

Breed, C.: Sonnetston the Fens, 246. 

Brittain, F.: Arthur Quiller-Couch, 28. 

Brooke and Paradise: English Drama, 1580-1642, 
150. 

Brooke, J., 87. 

Brooks, C.: Modern Poetry and the Tinie, 198. 

Brown, Hilton, 42, 82. 

Brown, Ivor: Shakespeare, 294. 

Buckley, S. E.: James Brindley, 95; Thomas 
Telford, 95. 

Bunyan, John, 165. 

Burton the Anatomist, 266. 

Byrne, M. St. Clare, 144; 145, 195, 248, 289. 


Cambridge Journal, 93. 

Canadian Poetry Magazine, 87. 

Candlin, E. F.: A Planned English Course, 201. 

Cecil, Lord David: Poets and Story- Tellers, 296. 

Chantrey Bequest, 159. 

Chapman, J. A.: ‘The Unknown Omar 
Khayyam’, 132. 

Chapman, R. W., 188, 200. 

Chappelow, E. B. W., and Gurney, W. J.: 
Mater Angliae, 93. 

Charlton, H. B.: Shakespearian Tragedy, 236. 

Chaucer and the Art of Narrative Verse, 216. 

Child, Harold: Essays and Reflections, with 
Memoir by S. C. Roberts, 245. 

Childe, W. R.: Thrift and Sea-Campion, 246. 

Children’s Theatre, 203. - 

Christy, A. E., and Wells, H. W.: World Litera- 
ture, 187. 

Civil Service Examination, 250. 

Clare, John, 68. 

Cobbett: Rural Rides, ed. S. E. Smssrsii 250. 

Collier, Jeremy, 270. 

Coltman, L. I., 153. 

Cook, R. L., 20, 81, 191, 278. 

Cookman, A. V., 241. 

Cookson, George, 27, 82, 14.7, 187, 259, 300. 

Cooper, L.: Robert Louis Stevenson, 84. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 41, 95, 151, 202, 250. 
Cowling, M. M., 40. 

Crabbe, 41. 

Cummins, P. D., 87. 


Dakin, D.: How to Teach High School English, 92. 
Danby, J. F.: Shakespeare’s Doctrine of Nature, 


294. 
Dickens, Charles, 150. 
DRAMATIC NOTES, 25, 72, 134, 183, 231, 284. 
Drummond, W., 228. 
Duffin, H. C.: Walter de la Mare, 291. 
Dunn, J. and W.: Crystal-clear English, 250. 
Dunn, S. G., 130. 
Dutta, S. K.: Francis Thompson, 22. 


Ellis, O. C. de C.; Johnson, G.; and Burniston, 
C.: Poetic Technique, 300. 

Ellis, R.: Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, 195. 

Ellrodt, R.: Drummond’s Cypresse Grove, 228. 

English, Written, 154. 

ENGLISH ASSOCIATION, THE: Annual General 
Meeting, 152, 301; Branches, 46, 102, 157, 
207, 255, 304. Association Notes, 42, 98, 
153, 203, 251, 301. 

English Language: its pons and Use, 151. 

Esdaile, Arundell, 31, 67, 68, 91, 189, 194, 222, 
275, 287. 

Evans, B. Ifor: English Literature between the 
Wars, 78. 


Falk, M. M., 223. 

Farjeon, Herbert: The Shakespearean Scene, 289. 

Feasey, L., 25 (with E. Feasey); 125. 

Feeney, R., 206. 

Finnin, M.: Alms for Oblivion, 146. 

Fitts, D., Anthology of Contemporary Latin- 
American Poetry, 140. 

Fleming, E. N., 42. 

Freeman, R.: English Emblem Books, 243. 

Friedmann, R.: Kierkegaard, 295. 


_Gardner, W. H., 197, 295. 
Garlick, R., 225. 
Garvin, Viola G., 81, 193. 
Gawsworth, J.: Collected Poems, 246. 
Gilbert and Sullivan, 159. 
Gilbertian World, The, and the World of To- 
day, 5 
n, R., 20. 
Gordon, I. A.: The Teaching of English, 35. 
Gowers, Sir E.: Plain Words, 98. 
Grammar, Teaching of, 42; Problem of, 179. 
Grattan, J. H. G., and Gurrey, P., Grammar at 
Work, 94. 
Green, H. M., 60, 91. 
Green, R. L., 11, 36, 129. 
Groom, I. S., 276. 
Gullan, M., 99. 


Hamilton, G. Rostrevor, 42, 175. 

Hankin, St. John, 175. 

Hardy, Thomas, 142, 200. 

Harris, C. C.: Exercises in Comprehension and 
Expression, 94. 

Hartnoll, P.: Saint Luke, 39. 

Harvest of Forty-Nine, 284. 

Hesketh, P., 131, 191, 224. 

Hobsbawn, E, J., 42. 

Hoffman, J. K. G., 132. 

Hopkins, Gerard Manley, 197, 295. 

Hort, G. M., 84, 130, 198. 

Housman, J. E., 34, 140, 189, 240, 293. 

Howarth, R. G.: Literary Particles, 38. 

Hughes, M. E. J., 155, 303. 

Hussey, M.: John Bunyan and the Books of 
God’s Judgements, 165. 


Involuntaries, 298. 


Jackson, A., 35, 92; 148, 245. 

James, E. J. F., 204. 

Jenkins, E.: Henry Fielding, 84. 

Jespersen, O.: Essentials of English Grammar, 148. 
Jobling, G., 65, 66. 

Johnson, G., 21, 146, 277, 300. 

Johnson, S., 36. 

Jones, H. S. V.: Spenser Handbook, 291. 

Jones, T. S.: Funior Model Essays, 250. 

Junior, 95. 


Kain, R. M.: Joyce’s Ulysses, 77. 
Kaye, Danny, 211. 
Keats—Shelley Memorial, 99. 
Kendal, G.: Charles Kingsley, 30. 
Kendon, F.: Cage and Wing, 36. 


Lamb, G. F., and Fitz-hugh, C. C., 41, 270. 

Lanyon, C. L.: Salt Harvest, 36. 

Lawrence, G., 211, 277. 

Leon, D.: Ruskin, the Great Victorian, 290. 

Lewis, C. D.: The Colloquial Element in English 
Poetry, 147- 

Lewis, D. B. Wyndham: Four Favourites, 244. 

Lewis, M. M.: Language in Society, 93. 

Leyland, P.: Contemporary Poetry, 261. 

Liddell, R.: A Treatise on the Novel, 32. 

Literature.and Life, 99, 143, 252. 

Littlewood, S. R., 25, 72, 134, 142, 144, 183, 
195, 231, 284, 302. 

Lockett, C. H.: Art of the Essayist, 249. 

Lovat, L.: Maurice Baring, 83. 

Lowbury, E.: Crossing the Line, 36. 


Mackerness, E. D.: The Transitional Nature of 
Wyatt’s Poetry, 120. 

Macpherson, J.: see Ossian. 

Magnus, Sir Philip, 154, 249. 

Mamour, P.: The Thorns of Truth, 146. 
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Manning, H.: Beyond the Terminus of Stars, 247. 

Mare, M., and Percival, A. C.: Charlotte 
Yonge, go. 

Margoliouth, H. M.: Jntimation and Other Poems, 
1gI. 

Mattam, D., 131. 

Matthews, W.: British Diaries, 41. 

McGregor, J. H., and Cohen, R. M.: Exercises 
in English for Senior Students, 202. 

McNair, Sir Arnold: Dr. Johnson and the Law, 
287. 

Meyerstein, E. H. W., 19, 86, 95, 138, 175, 236. 

Middleton, R. D.: An Oxford Friendship, 39. 

Monahan, J., 87. 

Moon, A. R., and Gawthrop, V.: The English 
Horizon, 300. 

Moor, G., 172, 173. 

Moore, B., 146. 

Morgan, Charles, 56, 211. 

Mulgan, J., and Davin, D. M.: Introduction to 
English Literature, 40. 

Music-Survey, 249. 


Nashe’s The Unfortunate Traveller, 120.. 

Nassauer, R.: Poems, 87. 

National Council of Teachers of English, 44. 

National Theatre and Old Vic, 183. 

Nichols, R.: Seasons at War, 146, 298. 

Nicol, Allardyce: Shakespeare Survey, 145, 239. 

Norman, C.: Christopher Marlowe, 75. 

NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS: 4, 55, III, 159, 211, 
260. 


O’Casey, Sean: Juno and the Paycock, The Plough 
and the Stars, 150. 

Olson, C. C., and Crow, M. M.: Chaucer’s 
World, 293. 

Opera in English, 117. 

‘Ossian’ Macpherson Revisited, 16, 95. 

Overton, M. E., 21. 

Owen, W. J. B., 291, 292. 


Paine, L. H. W., 250. 

Parker, M. H.: Language and Reality, 300. 

Patrick, J. G., 173. 

Patronage of Letters, 278. 

Pease, R. E.: Shuttle, 143. 

Penshurst Place, 43. 

Percival, A. C., 98, 203, 204. 

Peschmann, H., 28, 42, 78, 197, 295, 296. 

Pettet, E. C., 33, 238. 

Phoenix, The, and the Tree, 11. 

Pinto, V. de S., 37, 139, 190, 242, 287. 

POEMS: 19-21, 67, 68, 129-32, 171-5, 222-4, 
275-8. 

Poetry, Contemporary, 261. 

POETRY COMPETITION: 44, 100, 155, 171-5, 205, 
206, 252, 303. 


3 
Pope-Hennessy, Una: Canon Charles Kingsley, 


244. 
Potter, S.: Everyday English for Foreign Students, 


40. 
Potter, Stephen, 43. 
Powell, A.: John Aubrey and his Friends, 242. 
Protopopescu, Dragos, 251. 
Prys-Jones, A. G.: Green Places, 191. 
Pugh, R., Poems, 191. 
Putt, S. G., 136. 


Radclif, J.: Public Speaking, 94. 

Ralli, A.: The Soul’s Fourney, 146. 

Randall, C., 155, 298. 

Rankins, W.: Seven Satires, 149. 

Raynor, H. B., 68, 160. 

Reade, A. L.: Johnsonian Gleanings, 31. 

Reeves, J.: The Writer’s Way, 201. 

Reid, A.: Steps to a Viewpoint, 36. 

Reyher, P.: Shakespeare, 234. 

Rhyme, 167. 

Richardson, J.: Self-Portrait of Thomas Be- 
wick, 225. 

Rideout, R.: English To-day, 201. 

Rising, T. C.: English for Everyday Use, 202. 

Roemer, A. de, 174, 278. 

Rule, R. S.: Comprehension Tests for Fifth Forms, 
94- 


Sadler’s Wells, 55. 

Sale, A., 41. 

Sansom, C., 95, 150, 200, 201. 

Sayers, D., 112. 

Schools Reading Competitions, 99. 

Science and Society, 42. 

Scott, F. K.: Verse, 146. 

Shakespeare, A Personal Approach to, 220. 

Shakespeare at Stratford, 260. 

Shakespeare’s Hamlet, 55, 202. 

Shanks, E., 42. 

Sharp, C. F.: Flowers and Other Poems, 246. 

Sitwell, Edith: A Notebook on William Shake- 
speare, 185. 

Slater, F. C.: Selected Poems, 89. - 

Smith, C. B.: Gates of Beauty and Death, 191. 

Society for Pure English, 151. 

Speech Fellowship, 252. 

Spencer, H.: The Life and Art of William Shake- 
Speare, 33. 

Spring, D., 205. 

Stanley-Wrench, M., 131, 222. 

Stephens, W. E. D.: English Education, 40. 

Stone, J. A.: Take your Choice, 300; Choose Again, 


00. 

PM ss B.: Pattern of Spoken English, 151. 
Storrs, Sir Ronald, 203. 

Strachan, W. J.: Apollinaire to Aragon, 140. 
Strachey, Lytton, 159, 212. 

Straus, Ralph, 205. 
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Stuart, D. M., 16, 38, 85, 90, 143, 194, 204, 
244, 290. 

Sundowne, J.: The Pattern of a Dark, 247. 

Swann, K. J.: Intermediate English Course for 
Foreign Students, 202. 

Swinburne, Tolstoy, and King Lear, 282. 

Symes, G.: A Note on Rhyme, 167. 

Synge, P. M., 206. 


Tambimuttu: Natarajah, 246. 

Tappe, E. D., 251. 

Tennant, P. F. D.: 
241. 

Theatre ‘of Festival, 231. 

Theatre of Holiday, 72. 

Thirkell, Angela, go2. 
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Teaching of English Suries 
~ The books in this famous series are clearly printed and bound ‘in cloth | 
with gilt lettering. Each volume is edited -by an expert in his own field 


and contains Notes, Questions, and Exercises. A list of titles now available 
may be had on application. Each.2s. (Junior), 2s. 3d. (Senior). 


RECENTLY. REPRINTED 
Pattern Poetry.. Book 4. (Modern. A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
A Shorter Milton Scott’s Narrative Poetry 
The Story of Odysseus _ David Copperfield's Boyhood 
“Julius Caesar Kingstey’s Water Babies. 


Language in Society: the Linguistic pail 
LEWIS 


-Acdiscussion ofthe part played by language in all forms of society from earliest times. 
to the present day. .A scholarly exposition which will be invaluable to teachers of 

, Since Dr, Lewis analyses the function of language in the school and makes sugges 
tions: for the improvement of English language teaching in the secondary and modern 
school. 12s. 6d. net 


The Teaching of Englishin = Shape that Sentence! 
“Should be of: great use not only to 
A ctical handbook on Teaching teachers... but to those earnest students 
» Showing how the author has who’ ere themselves determined to 
Prepared pupils for examinations.2s. 6d. eradicate weaknesses.’—A.M.A, 2s. 6d. net 


Play Way English for Today 
D. A. BEACOCK, M.A; "With a Foreword by-Dr, W. H. D. ROUSE 


“Caldwell Cook's work at the Perse School was a source of inspiration to many 
hundreds of teachers. This story of his iife, written by one-of his pupils, is particularly 
Valuable because it contains, in addition to biographical details, an account of his Play 
- Way methods in the classroom.’—Times Educational Supplement. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net 


Thomas Nelson & Sons Ltd 
Parkside Edinburgh 
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| The c case a toh twelve-year-old 


_who despised learning... now an encuisn 
“EXERCISE. CHANGED HIS VIEWS 


A grudge against 
bookishness 

ETER J. (12 years) although 

intelligent was the reverse of 

academic, He was a natural. 
rebel and, at this stage of his 
cateer, had develor a positive: 
grudge agains: bookishness, He 
wanted above all else to be tough. - 
Entering the secondary school a 
month or two. after his eleventh 


into proving that he was no good 
at lessons, or rather that he had 
no use for lessons. 


Tough guy 
? Peter grew untidier and dirtier as. 
the year passed. Toughness didn’t 
go with tidiness any more than it 
did with liking lessons. “Denied 
other outlets, his native intelli- 
gence expressed itself in’ skilful 
tagging. He wa; soon. relegated 
to the C stream, to his own satis- 
faction and the despair of his form 
master who remained con 


J. was busy with one of thé English 


Today. crossword. puzzles, There 


he was, racing through the hither- 


to undisturbed pages of his dic- 
tionary, First in the class to 
produce the correct solution, he 
was allowed to copy it on the 


-blackboard. The crossword exer- 
cise in English Today had found 


its..mark—a- chink ‘in J.’s up-to- 


‘now impenetrable armour. . 


birthday, he at once put all his.” 
he energy—and he had a great deal—. 


Ink flows in 2 new _ 
“From the day of that first cross- 


word, Peter J. was interested in’ 
“words. He began devouring all 


relish and: was soon astounding 
his classmates ‘with . elaborate, 
over-written compositions—to his 
teacher a sign of real and rapid 
progress. Peter had founda more 
satisfying use for his pen than its 
former main furiction—the squirt- 
ing of ink streams at inopportune 
It might be too much 

@laim that the crossword 


that a better use could be found: hanged J.’s. attitude to. school 


toughness. 

A chink in: his armear 
Meanwhile the English master 


was trying out a text-book” 
(English Today). One. day ‘he . 
noticed J., all too Obviously wrapt 


industrious pursuit’ of know- 


ledge. With a long and bitter ex- ef 


e perience behind him, his worst sus- 
picions were aroused, He strolled 
discreetly in the direction of the 


notorious J., only to be staggered ~ 


by the truth. This relentlessly un-- 
_ promising pupil was indeed work- 
ing, and at the assigned exercise. 


work, but at all events his name 
caine surprisingly near the top of 
the English list in -end-of-term 

examinations. By. the end of his 


third year he'was back again with 


his peers—in the A stream: 


More ways than one to kill 


a cat 
Not all pupils will react like Peter’ 


but there is usually some in- 


ditect approach that. will excite 


‘a child’s interest and put him 


on the road to contented effort. 
And all the proved approaches 
are introduced in English Today, 
a new five-year course leading to 
School Certificate. Books One to. 
Three are ready now; Books Four 
and Five will appear later this 
year. If you are interested in 
examining the method. and. con- 
tent of English Today, fill in the 
coupon below. 


FILL IN NOW! 


{| To GINN AND COMPANY LTD. 
7 QUEEN SQUARE, LONDON, W:C. 1 
Send full details of English Today, with loan copies of Book 
One (45,)...- Book Two (4s. These 
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The Classical 
Background of 
English Literature 
“Professor J. A. THOMSON 


A brilliant elucidation of the extent and 
character of the classical influence which 
has been exerted on English literature 
throughout its history. Full of suggestive 
interpretation, it is a book’ not only for 


the student, but for every lover of our: 


literature. 


Professor Thomson opens with a de- 
tailed survey of the Greck and Roman 
literature that has influenced English 
literature, and then discusses the English 
authors and books that show claésical 
influence. net 


Gilbert Murray’s 
Translations from the Greek 


Reprints are now available of — 


Iphigenia in Tauris, cloth 35. 6d., paper 3 
Eumenides (The Furies) 
clo 


th 95. 6d. 25. 
Medex 3S..02., piaper 2: 
Ocdipus, of Thebes 
The Frogs 
Electra’ 


Each volume, except Eumenides, contains an 
Introduction and Explanatory Notes. 
Cloth 3s., paper where. otherwise 


LONDON: GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN it 


THE LITERATURE OF ENGLAND, A.D. geciuctaar 
By. WILLIAM J. ENTWISTLE and ERIC GILLETT 


New Edition. Just published. 


88. 6d. net 


The fatter part of tiis uncommonly comprehensive and judicious sutvey has 
now.beén brought up to date, and Gecenereats 3 in each literary genre can be 
- followed from the 1890s to the present day. 


Of the first edition the Times Literary Supplement said: ‘Is always readable and att 
of real i importance has been 


excellent guide 


overlooked by éither author . 


“THE HERITAGE OF LITERATURE SERIES 
NEW VOLUMES RECENTLY ADDED TO THE SERIES 


2s. 6d. each 


THE THIRTY-NINE STEPS 
By JCHN BUCHAN 


THE CRICKET MATCH 
By HUGH DE SELINCOURT 


_ALONGMANS, GREEN & Co. Ltd., 6 & 7 Clifford St., London, W.1 


Printed in-Great Britain at the University Press, Oxford, by Charles Batey, Printer to the University 
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Charen’ 4 Libres 
Claremont. California 


> THE MAGAZINE OF THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 


Volume VIL. Number a Summer ‘Price 3s. 6d. net 


THE DEATH OF WORDS Charles Morgan 
THE LITERARY SITUATION IN’ AUSTRALIA Green: 
JOHN CLARE Lewis Wilshire 


DRAMATIC NOTES «REVIEWS CORRESPONDENCE 


PUBLISHED FOR THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION BY 
GEOFFREY CUMBERLEGE, OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Teaching of English Series 
“The books in this well-known series are clearly printed and bound in cloth 
‘with gilt letcering, Each volume ts edited by an expert in his own field 
~ and contains Notes, Questions, and Exercises. A list of titles now available 
may be had on application to the publisher. Prices 2s, (Junior volumes) 

and 2s. 3d. (Senior volumes). 

RECENTLY REPRINTED 

unior Section: 


Senior Section: 
Modern Short Stories. 
Eight Modern Piays. 
Nine Modern Piays. 
Ten Modern Plays. 
Modern Essays and Sketches. 


Pattern Poetry. Book 1a. 

Plays from Literature. 

Approach to Shakespeare. 

We Read Them Aloud (Second Series). 
Twelve Robin Hood Plays. 


Language in Society: the Linguistic Revolution 


MM, LEWIS 
A scholarly exposition which will be invaluable to teachers of English, since 
Dr. Lewis analyses the function of language in the school and makes 
suggestions for the improvement of English language teaching in the 
secondary and modern school. ke. 


*The book throws much light on. what has og nage in the world during the present 
century, and answers many of the questions that bristle in the mind: of the man in the 
$treet.’ Times Educational Supplement. 12s. 6d. net — 
The Teaching of English in Shape that Sentence ! 

Upper Forms RATCUPF, M.A, 


AA, 
A practical handbook. on teaching 


method, showing how. the author has 
prepared pupils for the General: School. 


and Higher School Certificates. 2s, 6d. 


“Should be ‘of great use not only to 
teachers. .. butto those earnest students 
who are (themselves determined to 
eradicate 
bd. net 


Play ‘Way English for Today 
D. A’ BEACOCK, M.A. With a Foreword by Dr. W. H. D. ROUSE 
‘Caldwell Cook's work at the Persé School was a-source of inspiration. to many 
hundreds of teachers. This story of his life, written by one of his pupils, is particularly 


valuable because: it contains, in addition <o biographical details, an account of his Play 
Way methods in the classroom.’—Times Educational Supplement. ‘Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net 


Thomas Nelson & Sons Ltd. 
Parkside Edinburgh 
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Just Published ! 3 
ENGLISH TODAY. 


A course for secondary schools 


Bell tolling . . . nine o’clock, and perhaps Mon- 

day morning too’. . . but does the schoolboy ri 
still creep like a snail unwillingly to school? School- 
books, such as English Today, by Ronald Ridout, 
invite him to enjey the process by which he learns his 
own language, at the same time providing him with 
a challenge that demands his active co-operation.’ 


From the pupil’s point of view, the 
English Today books are certainly an 
invitation, The numerous exercises 


~ that fill their pages are as attractive 
to him as the puzzles which he.may’ 


do for amusement at home. They 
challenge him, giving him some- 


> thing conerete to tackle; when he is 


using the books: he is perpetually 
‘doing’, satisfying his creative in- 
stinct, while at ‘the same: time: his 


mind absorbs the lesson that cach: 


chapter contains, 


Brief plan of the course 

And from the teacher’s outlook, here 
is a carefully planned series that 
covers the icaching of grammar from 
the beginning up to School Certifi- 
cate standard. Of the five books in 
the course, the first. three, each cover- 
ing one year’s work, are now pub- 
lished; Books Four and Five will be 
ready in the autumn. 

Starting with the function of the 
seritence, and the parts, of speech, 
Book One (4s.), for eleven-year.olds; 
introduces simple, graphic analysis, 


‘which is developed in Book Two 


(4s. 3d.), with the use of phrases 
functioning as parts of speech. This 
leads to the clause structure-of the 
sentence, in Book: Three (4s: 6d.), 


First-year work in composition is. 


limited to the single paragraph, and 
then to three or more-paragraphs in 
the next book: in the third ‘year, the 
pupil attempts the short essay and 


the letter and a certain amount of 


paraphrase work: 


Treasury of words 
The aim of the series is to teach boys 
and girls how to make the best use 
of the tools of the English language: 
To this end, the author cultivates 
from the start an appreciation of the 
power and the subtlety of a wide 
vocabulary. “When I use a word’ 


‘said Humpty Dumpty, ‘it means just 


what I choose it to mean, neithér 
more nor less... . The question is, 
which is to be mister, that’s all,’ 


English Today \eads its readers to- 
wards this mastery; the earliest 


chapters in the 'first:book encourage 
the use of a dictionary, and through- 


bs out the Course many and.varied ex- 


ercisés occur that foster the pupil’s 
ability to arn es precise expression to 
his thoughts. and feelings. 


Background of literature 
As he collects words for his own use, 
he can also observe their power and 
their magic. wh-n they are used by 
the masters of the English tongue. 


Chapters-open with a story, a piece 
of criticism or passage of descrip- 
tive prose which is recalled later, in 
various exercises, to stimulate ap- 
preciation. “The series also proves 
to bea treasure-trove of verse, for 
its examples and passages for speech- 
training are selected to include 
poems both light and serious that 
will charm the most stubborn ear 
and plant the seeds of a aes love 
of poetry. 


the 


This is a series written with particu- 
lar understanding of the everyday 


life.of schoolchildren today. Both 


by instruction and tests, based on 
the practical affairs of the outside 
world, it provides a training that 
penetrates beyond the walls of the 
schoolroom. Teachers who would 
like to Know more-about the course, - 
by seeing the books themselves, are 
invited to fill in the coupon below, 
when loan copies will be sent to 


them pest free. 


FILL IN NOW? 
To GINN: AND COMPANY LTD. 
7 QUEEN ‘SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 1 


Please send on loan copies of ENGLISH TODAY, Book One (4s, 0d.), Book 
Two (4s. 34.), and Book Three (4s..6d.), with details of Books Four and Five- 


Name... 


‘School Address 
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Windfalis 


R. C. TREVELYAN.. ‘A charming collection of notes'and essays.’—-Vews Chronicle. 

*Their style is a model of clarity, ease and harmony; the self-expression of one in. whom 

scholarship has become a second nature. ‘--Dissmon MacCarruy. in The Sunday Times. 
end impression. 108. net 


Chinese Poems | 


Translated by ARTHUR WALEY.. *This ix no book merely for the’ literary scholar 
even ‘the lover ‘of poetry as such, but-a a pe with broad historical and human 
Taomas in The Christian W. 


*A book full of beautiful things.’—Daily Mail, Be. 


Essentials of English Grammar — 


OTTO JESPERSEN. ‘A bock not for the schoolboy, but rather for experienced users of 
the subtlest language on earth—and to these it/will be a mine of ior 
O° London's Weekly. 


‘An of the written and spoken of if is very complete and 
English. Weekly: th-impression.. 10s. 6d, net 


| LONDON: GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN LTD 


THREE HISTORICAL PLAYS 
IN THE HERITAGE OF LITERATURE SERIES 


A generation like the present, living in. stormy times, is particularly interested in 
‘ the history of its past. Hence its enjoyment of the nomlae: play and historical drama. 


That there is a place in the classroom for modern historical plays, written in the idiom 
“of to-day yet reflecting with faithfulness to historical truth the va 
is shown by the success of:the Heritage of Literature edition of 


RICHARD OF BORDEAUX. By Gorpon pavior. 3s. 6d. 
| Two further additions have now been made to this section of the series: 


the age they portray, 


THE KINGMAKER. By MARGARET LUCE. 6d. 


in London at the St. James's Theatre in May, 1946, this chronicle 
Win the Roses was broadcast in the B.B.C. Home Service Saturday Night Tecently. 


By REGINALD BERKELEY. 2s. 6d. 


remains the most stirring picture ever painted of her background and her achie' 


The publishers will welcome applications from teachers for inspection copies 


LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. Ltd., 6 & 7 Clifford St, London, W.1 


Printed in Great Britain at the University Press, Oxford, by Charles Batey, Printer to the University ‘ 
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THE MAGAZINE ¢ oF THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 


RECENT TRENDS iN AMERICAN VERSE W. Wells 
‘OPERA IN ENGLISH? RO. Boas 
‘TRANSITIONAL NATURE or WYATT'S POETRY 


‘THE UNKNOWN OMAR RHAYYAM Chapman: 


DRAMATIC NOTES. “REVIEWS CORRESPONDENCE 
“ANNUAL GENERAL MBETING POETRY COMPETITION BULLETIN 


PUBLISHED FOR THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION BY 
GEOFFREY CUMBERLEGE, OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Teaching of English Series 

The books in this weil-known series are clearly printed and bound fn cloth & 
“with gilt-lettering. .Each volumes edited by an expert in his own fie'd 
and contains Notes, Questions, and Exercises: A new annotated list of ticies. 


ts now available and may. be had on application to the PES. Prices 
2s and 2s 3d (Senior volumes) 


SENIOR: Saldte to Adventurers 
A Shorter Boswell Modern Short Stories. 
Gray, Collins, Goldsmith, and Twelfth Night 
Selections from’Matthew Arnold’ Shorter Pepys 
Endeavour Tow Like te” 
Plays from Shakespeare Kingsley's Heroes 
ies) Approach to:Shakespeare 


in The Linguistic Revolution 
exposition which will be invaluable to of English, 
“Dr. Lewis analyses the function of language in the school and makes” 

“Suggestions for the improvement of English language teaching. i 


“"The'book throws tight on what. has inthe world during ‘the present. 


é wore and answers many of the questions t bristie in the mind of the man in the 


practical handbook on teaching Should. be of great use not to." 
“method, showing how the author has ents. 


“prepared pupils for the General School. who. are themselves determined to: 
and Higher School as 6d. eradicateweaknesses.’ AMA. 2s6dnet 


RATCUPE M.A, de 


‘Thomas Nelson Sons Ltd 
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NEW. “ENGLISH TODAY’ BOOKS 


” Volumes four and five, for 15 and 16-year-olds, 


are pubiished and obtainable NOW 


_ + such a great reception to the first three books of English. 
- Today will welcome the news that Books Four and Five are — 
now available for those pupils who are approaching School 


Five (352 5s. 


ag Why not takea brieflook at ti 


books? As you first. glance 


through them, you-—-and: your 


pupils, too—willbeintrigued by: 
the arresting illustrations. 
of them are reproduced here),. 


by the attractive page. with its 
clear type and the anticipation 
of lively and often unusual ex- 
tracts from authors and: poets’ 


who are masters of the English 
tongue. Varied exercises, with. 


“Tesponsibiity as as 


final books on composition,” 


vocabulary and figurative 


language, are more an invita-<. 
tion than a task and ate devised: 
to stimulate pupils’ 

operation. 


Details from the table of con- 

' tents give hopeful ‘promise of 
what is to follow, “Look at. 
‘Book Four—"Local® ‘Govern- 


: Or Book Five—‘Mod- 


ern Design’, ‘A Journey in Jar- 
gantua’,“The Cinema’. Already 
Book, Three’ of the «series has 


begun to encourage interest in... 


the social and cultural world; 
now the process is. further 


. developed: Throughout Books 


Four and Five suggestions are 


made: for compositions. class 


discussions and other activities 
along these lines, which’ all 
combine to cultivatea sense of 


world, 


Language teaching is*skilfully 
with: interests to. 
stimulate curiosity in both di-. 


rections and to enlist theactive 


‘c0-operation of the pupil. Book 
Four bringsthe functional gram- tion, 


strong emphasis-in these two 


mart of the previous books toa’ 
conclusion in the clause struc- 
ture of the:seritence: Compre- 
-hension: work, correction” of 
- ambiguity and the construction™ 
of varied... previse ‘sentences 


will assist plain thinking, while 
a*gradual approach is made to 
Précis writing. Book Five,.of 
course, includes all the material 


necessary for School Certificate - 
English language papers and 


similar examinations and. is 
Supplemented by an appendix 


of Common Errors and a Glos-_ 


sary of Grammatical Terms so 


that it may serve.as a reference 
a8 Well as a text book: 


books 


To any teacher who would like 
‘to ‘examine ._Books Four and 


Five of. English Today, loan 


“copies will be sent on applica- 


ty 


details of the 


SEND NOW! 
Zo GINN AND-COMPANY LID: 
QUEEN SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 
Please send loan copies of English Books Four arid Five; 
complete series. 
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a Life of Henry Fielding 


‘A better balanced it of the man and amore creditable record of his work in. this than 


The British Museum Library 
| ARUNDELL ESDAILE 


LONDON: GEORGE ALLEN. AND. UNWIN, LTD: 


CLEAR THINKING - 
‘ROW, jepson, MA; New Edition 
of hn wd pertinent bank reed wd «le 


extent rewritten. «It is an elementary course of preparation for'citizenship showing how to think 
the facts.and ‘how to find and state trath by the right use of reasoning and words. 


GRAMMAR AT WORK 
Parts and Il. J. H. G. Grarran, BA, ‘and P. Guansy, B.A.; Ph.D... 45. 


A coutse in which the lively lessons and exercises are framed to develop an interest in the poten- 
itialities of language and an awareness of its fullest and most proper use, Part I relates granmiatical 
“function to“ the meaning and expressive use of words, Part Hl covers the grammar of the simple 


“JHE HERITAGE OF LITERATURE SERIES 
Some Recent Additions 
TAIRTY.NINE STEPS JIM DAVIS 
Jorn Bucuan JOuN 25. 6d. , 
“THE CRICKET MATCH KINGMAKER 
HuGH DESELINCOURT 25.6. Luce 
THE LADY ‘WITH A LAMP. 
“REGINALD BERKELEY. 25. 6d. 


‘TDONGMANS, GREEN & Co, Ltd., 6 & 7 Clifford St, Wal 
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THE MAGAZINE OF THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION ‘ 


JOHN BUNYAN AND THE BOOKS OF Gop’s JUDGEMENTS 


A NOTE ON RHYME Gerdom Symes 

THE PROBLEM OF GRAMMAR 
of the work of the Schools Sub-Committee 

John Blanford ‘Florence Bradford: 


Raymond Tong) | 


ASSOCIATION NOTES POETRY COMPETITION BULLETIN 


- PUBLISHED FOR THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION BY. 
” GEOFFREY CUMBERLEGE, OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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_ TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


SERIES: 


took its rise from the Newbolt Committee’s Report on the Teaching of English 
in England, issued in 1921. Educational stocktaking after the First World War 
led to. the same conclusion as that reached to-day: English is the key subject at 
both the primary and the secondary stages of education, but it neéds to. be con- 
ceived ‘of in a vital and inspiring way...Dr.. Richard Wilson, a discernitig editor, 


ing of English Series, which was to provide texts graded for all ages, free from 
dullness: and pedantry, chosen to answer children’s real needs and not their 
supposed requirements, and furnished with.the minimum of notes and apparatus. 

i The books should be enjoyed both for their fitness and attractiveness of content 
and for their comely and gracious appearance: These now familiar red and blue 
bound books should become the staple of the boy’s or girl’s first small library’; 


ae ; for the series has been happily chosen, and is as little as possible like the drab 


older fashion of school readers. 
And what has been the further history of this series? One of remarkable 


experimentally widened, titles of less wide appeal being allowed. to drop and 
others being continually added. To-day the Teaching of English Series contains 
‘a rich range of tried and tested volumes from the folk-tale to the epic, the one-act 


modern, We Read Them Aloud to the School Certificate and Higher School 
Certificate set book. For variety of’scope and treatment is the main principle 


taste and every teacher’s 


RECENTLY REPRINTED 
JUNIOR SECTION 


* Modern Short Stories 


‘Thomas Nelson & Sous Ltd 
‘Parkside Works, Edinburgh 


“This collection of books for the English—mainiy the 


jn conjunction with Sir Henry Newbolt, a great educationist, devised the Teach. _ 


acceptance, expansion and: success. The scope of the volumes has been ever 


play to Shakespeare, the romatitic yarn to the classic essay, the ancient to the — 


obseryed; and in this list Se ee reading . 


Fourteen Verse. Plays for Juniors Lucky Pedlar - More New 
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THE INDEPENDENT WEEKLY REVIEW 
OF 
POLITICS, LITERATURE. AND THE ARTS’ iS RECOGNIZED J AS 
ONE OF THE LEADING WEEK-END REVIEWS 
If you desire an outline of the Political Scene without 
particular party, then: Time: & Tide is your weekly review. As it is not tied to any vested 


interest it is frée to present the facts objectively’ and to interpret them, not as as affect 
parties, but as they affect the everyday life of the man in the street. . 


Recent contributors include ERIC’ LINKLATER, ALDOUS HUXLEY 
Cc. CHRISTOPHER BUCKLEY, 


C'btainable from. all newsagents : 
Price or by postal subscription Q2 months.30s., 6 months 15s., post free) 


THe & TIDE. 


32 BLOOMSBURY STREET 
LONDON; W.c.1 


C. $. LEWIS, CLAUD MULLINS” 


THE PROMISE OF 


“GEORGE *TOWNSHEN 


This. book may ‘well be called the most challenging of the century. “Publication of 
the revised edition (t March)-coincides with the wide circulation of a statement 


by the author, Te Old Churches and the New World-Faith, setting forth his reasons - 


for resignation of his Orders and church offices (Canon of'S. Patrick’s, Archdeacon 
of Clonfert).. The claim of the modern world religion known as the Bahd’{ Faith 
to represent the promised return of Christ is presented: unequivocally, and the book 


contains a scholarly account of the and message of this i 


movement. 


Crows 6 met” 172 PP. Cloth 


GEORGE RONALD, 2 ALFRED. STREET, OXFORD 
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HERITAGE OF LIT ERATURE: SERIES 


MOUTH AT THE HELM. CREATURES OF THE WILDS 
PLAYS FOR YOUTH "REAL ACHIEVEMENT 
“LIGHTER ESSAYS ESSAYS AND. SKETCHES 
THE POETS’ PATH 


SHORT STORIES OF DETECTION. 
By Moder Writers 


LEGENDS AND MYTHS OF GREECE AND ROME 
each 


‘LONGMANS, GREEN & Co; 6&7 Clifford St, W, 


William. Cowper 
cand the Eighteenth Century 
GILBERT THOMAS 


While covering biographically the whole of ’s life and. revealing anew the charm 
of his personality, this is the first book to discuss the poet in relation to the times in which 
the lived, and to deal fully with the dominating influence in his life—th¢e Evangelic Revival: 
“What may prove in the abeenec of additional evidence to’ be the last word on the su! ol 
— Observer. With Frontispiece. Revised and edition, 1 


at Colona 


Translated GILBERT MURRAY 


Ancthiee of Dr. Murray’s famous translations from the classical dramatists. ‘Although it is 

not rth only ofa pissy. this play has an obvious Connexion with the other two Sophoclean 

54. tet 


Poteau GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN itp 


Printed in Great Britain at the University Press, Oxford, by. Charles Batey, Printer to the University 
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College Library 


THE MAGAZINE OF THE PNGLISE ASSOCIATION 
q 4 Volume Number 1949. Price 38. 6d. net 


"WELSH LI ERATURE IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
CHAUCER AND THE ART OF NARRATIVE VERSE. D. S. Bland 
PERSONAL APPROAGH TO SHAKESPEARE - Walker. 
EARLIER VERBION. OF WILLIAM OYPRESSE GROVE 
THE SELF-PORTRAIT OF THOMAS BEWICK: Richardson 


Robin Atchill Millicent M. Falle 
James Walker Margaret Santey-¥ 


DRAMATIC NOTES. REVIEWS 
ASSOCIATION NOTES POETRY COMPETITION BULLETIN 


PUBLISHED FOR THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION BY 
GEOFFREY CUMBERLEGE, OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
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for the teaching of English. 


"Teaching of English Series 
This collection of books for the English—mainly the Literature—lesson 
took its rise from the Newbolt Committee’s Report on the Teaching of English in 
England, issued in 1921. Dr. Richard Wilson, a discerning editor, in conjunction 
with Sir Henry Newbolt, a great educationist, devised the Teaching of English 
series, which was to provide texts graded. for all ages, free from dullness and 
pedantry, chosen to answer children’s real needs and furnished with the minimum 


of notes and apparatus. The books should be enjoyed both for their fitness and 
attractiveness of content and for their comely and gracious appearance. ida 


And what has been the further history of this series? One of remarkable 
acceptance, expansion and success. To-day the Teaching of English series contains 
a rich range of tried and tested volumes from the folk-tale to the epic, the one-act 
play to Shakespeare, the romantic yarn to the classic essay, the ancient to the 
modern, We Read Them Aloud to the School Certificate. and Higher School 
Certificate.set book. 

PROSE AND POETRY RECENTLY REPRINTED 


JUNIOR LITERATURE. Each 2s Pattern Prose, ‘Parts f and H, 
Pattern Poetry. Parts I and Ia, 


“SENIOR LITERATURE. Each'2s 6d. Pattern Prose. Parts ana 


Pattern Poetry. Parts and TV (modern). -English Story in. Prose 
Prose of Our Time - Bible Prose and Poetry - Music of Poetry - Modern Prose 
‘Two Prose Idyils 


English for To-day © ROY PATERSON 

‘A collection of interesting exercises in grammar ‘and composition which 
should be most useful in the lower forms: of grammar schools and modern 
schools. . Games and “‘talepieces” make a refreshing addition to the more serious 
Modern School Series. 2s 9d 


Thomas Nelson & Sons Ltd 
Parkside Edinburgh 


NELSON BOOKS 
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‘PHINEAS FINN by 


With an Introduction by Sm Leste and 
illustrations by B. 
(Oxford Mustrated Trollope). 


in THE WORLDS CLASSICS 


ROBBERY UNDER | ARMS” 


by RotF BoLpREWoop, with an Introduction 
hy Dr.’ THomas Woop, (Double) 75. net 


POEMS OF ROBERT BRO WNING 


Cocke 78. net 


STANDARD: AUTHORS; 


‘THE POEMS OF COVENTRY PAT. 


MONE Edited by FREDERICK PacE. 
HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
THE POET CHAUCER 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS: 
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The World’s Chief Languages 
MARIO A. PEI 
in detail with selective vocabularies. is is a revised edition of 
originally published, in America, under the title Languages for War and Peace, 215. net 
| The Gift of Tongues 


MARGARET SCHLAUCH 


Sunday Times. grd impression. 12s. 6d, net 


Dictionary of Abbreviations 


ERIC PARTRIDGE 


LONDON: GEORGE ALLEN AND: UNWIN LTE 


A practical, comparative study of the world’s chief languages. REE 
A discussed a work 


An English Course for First 


P. R. HEATHER. A new book intended for use with pupils of 15.and 16. One of the: 
chief features of the course is the big collection of exercises, which are designed to inculcate 
a love of clear thinking and a feeling for the beauty of English Literature. yea 4s. 6d. 


Exercises in Interpretation (NEW EDITION) Ria 


R. W. JEPSON. A popular book of literary extracts, with questions designed to test the 

wer of understanding, appreciating ard reproducing them. The new, third, edition has 

tare enlarged and. revised with the assistance of Miss V. L. Temple. It will be useful .to 

Higher School Certificate candidates, i uid Entrance and Scholarship, candidates 
to. all Sixth Form pupils. 


A Pageant of 


Selected by E. W. PARKER. A new anthology intended for those who want a considerably 
fuller and more representative anthology. than The Poets’ Company at roughly the sanie 
level.. “Extrémely well balanced, <his book seems become a standard antholo 


in the secondary school.’—S.S.7.A. Magazine. 
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| LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. 6 & 7 Clifford. St., London, Wl 
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CONTEMPORARY PORTRY: FAILURE 4 AND ACHIEVEMENT 


a THE MAGAZINE oF THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 


i 


“JA SHORT VIEW OF JEREMY COLLIER’ Lamb 
| THE PATRONAGE OF LETTERS UNDER BLIZABRTH AND JAMES I 


P. Thomson. 


SWINBURNE, ‘TOLSTOY, AND RING LEAR Walker 


AR. C. Cook Arundell Esdaile ‘Sutherl-ad Groom 


Geoffrey Johnson Gerald Lawrence’ Auarrey de Roemer : 


NOTES. “POETRY COMPETITION ‘SELECTED 


PUBLISHED FOR THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION BY 
_GEOFFREY CUMBERLEGE, OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
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for the teaching of English © 


Teaching of English Series 
This coliection of books for the English—mainly the Literature—lesson 
took its rise from the Newbolt Committée’s Report on the Teaching of English in 
England, issued in 1921. Dr. Richard Wilson, a discerning editor, insconjunction 
with Sir Henry Newbolt, a great educationist, devised the Teaching of English 
series, which was to provide texts graded for all ages, free from dullness and 


pédantry, chosen to answer children’s real needs, not their supposed require- 
ments, and furnished with the minimum of notes and apparatus. 


And -what has been the further history of this series?. One of remarkable 
‘agceptance, expansion and success. To-day the Teaching of English series contains: 


a rich range of tried and tested volumes from the folk-tale to the epic, the one-act 
play to Shakespeare, the romantic yarn to the-classi¢ essay, the ancient to the 


-medetn, We Read Them Aloud to the School Certificate: and Higher School 
“Certificate set Book. Junior Section, 2s each. . Sentor Section, 2s 6d each 


NELSON BOOKS. 


Shape that Sentence! 
A. J, J. RATCLIFFE M.A. 


“Should be of great use-not only to. 


teachers .... but to ‘those .earnest 


students who are themselves deter-. 


mined to eradicate weaknesses.’ 
A.M.A. 2s 6d net 


English for To-day 
ROY PATERSON. © 
* Should -be most useful in the lower 


forms of grammar schoolsand modern ‘ 


schools.’ A.M.A. 
IN THE KEW MODERN SCHOOL SERIES 
Illustrated 2s 9d 


 Neléon School 


NELSON SCHOOL CLASSICS need no introduction to any teacher of English, ‘but 
all schools will be glad to know that the titles in this series are rapidly coming 
back into print. At present the majority of titles are available, but owing to 
the great demand, it is advisable when ordering to 5 cin cen Ask for 


special list of volumes now Each as 


Thomas Nelson & Sons Ltd 
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‘THE FOUR 
‘The Lives and Work of Charlotte, Branwell, Emily 
and Anne Bronté 
LAWRENCE and HANSON 


: WORLD'S CLASSICS. 
WOODFORDE 
Selections from the Five Volumes of 
Double volume. net... 


NEW OXFORD ILLUSTRATED DIGKENS - 


OLIVER TWIST 


"With an Introduction ‘by 


FORMAL SPRING FOR YOUR TOMORROW 


French Renaissance Poems of , An Anthology of Poetry. 
Charles d’Orléans, Villon; Ronsard- written by Young Men from 
Du Bellay and others’ English Public Schools 
With‘ translations by Who fell in the World War. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY. PRESS 
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‘Confucius of Sei Shonagon 
“A book essential to every serious library.’— ‘A “brilliant and illuminating. picture.’—_ 
Literary Supplement, 


ARTHUR WALEY 


oo greatest living sinclogue, in his new book gives us the'first full biography of a Chinese 


The Life and Times of Po Chii-I 


which givés. the biographical background to the many poems of Po poapred and contains 
100 new. translations of his poems, will be published shortly. 485, net. 


Other books by Dr. Wealey now 
The Analects The Pillow Book 


The: Way and its Power Chinese Poems 
of the Tao Té Ching. "Pull of beautiful things. Mail: 
3rd impression. 98s 6d. net 8s. 6d, ‘net 


LONDON: GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN 


‘Selected arid edited by PHILIP WAYNE.’ This new a: thology 
Letter-writers. Both new and already familiar letters included ; and notes 


~- Chosen with an uncommonly high level-of discrimination. The book is suitable for upper — 


LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. Ea, 6 & 7 Cliford St, London, 


something of the variety, the friendliness and the wit which are to be found among our 


The Heritage of Poetry i 


Coinpiled by PHILIP WAYNE; As anthology of poems from Chaucer to the present day, 


forms in gramimar schools arid training colleges. “A rich collection of English poetry . 


‘Compiled by M. EVANS and K.C. LAWSON. A represefitative selection from poetry 
written between 1915 and 1948, which has been chosen’ for the 1950. School Certificate 
Syllabus of the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. (Heritage of Literature Series.) ee 
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